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The Truth About “Stretch-Out” 


By Joseph E. Sirrine, Engineer, Greenville, S. C. 


months what is this new system they call the 


N° pOUBT many of you have been asked in recent 
“stretch-out.”” You might have answered that it 


is merely a division of work between the skilled and the 


unskilled worker which provides that each of them shall 
do the thing he is best qualified to do. You might also 
well have said that if it is a system, it is most assuredly 
hot new. 

It is merely an application of one of the oldest and 
soundest of all practices and had its origin in the dawn of 
human life. In the cave-man days the burden of support- 
ing life was divided between the men of the tribe who 
procured the food and the women who prepared it. The 
preparation of skins for clothing was equally divided in 
that the men did the hunting and the women tanned the 
skins and made them into garments, | 

It has had its counterpart in every age and in every 
occupation from the beginning of civilization and will 
continue to do so as long as this gray old world revolves 
on its axis. 

It has its parallel in the most highly organized and 
unionized trades in the country. If you were to abolish 
the use of a helper for masons or plasterers, plumbers or 
steam fitters, there would be an immediate protest not 
only from the workers themselves but also from the pub- 
lic who had to pay the increased cost. 

In the unionized trades it has been carried to such an 


extent that a plumber is not per- 


mitted to even unscrew a steam 
pipe but must have a steam fitter 
to do the work. 

While this system of specializa- 
tion and limitation in the union- | 
ized trades has been carried to an 
absurd degree, it probably had its 
origin in common sense. 


Everyone admits that constant /% 
practice at anything tends to pro- pe ar eS 


mote speed of accomplishment and 
to efficiency of action, whether it 
be a trade requiring a high degree 
of manual skill or pitching pennies 
at a crack, 

It seems strange that the Tex- 
tile Industry should have been 
singled out for attack on this 
point, since the textile worker is 
probably employed less continu- 
ously and on lighter tasks, in so 
far as physical effort is concerned, 


*An address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Cotton-Textile Institute, at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 
December 5, 1934. 


than the worker in almost any other industry. No one 
familiar with the subject can doubt that much of the 
prominence given to it is due to the name “stretch-out.”’ 
It has a sinister sound and to those who are unfamiliar 
with the subject, it gives the impression that workers are 
being exploited and are being required to perform tasks 
which they cannot continuously do without damage to 
their health. 

Those of you who are familiar with the subject know 
this is not the case and, in fact, a discussion of this sub- 
ject would not be necessary except that it may be heard 
or read by someone who is not familiar with the require- 
ments of textile work and who has been misled by the 
adroit use of the word “stretch-out”’ on the part of labor 
agitators and organizers. 

In the building trades and in many other industries, 
the work of the various employees is synchronized so that 
the operation performed by each must be completed in 
the same length of time and there is a constant spur of 
necessity on the worker to keep up and he is not per- 
mitted to lag behind the rate of progress established. For 
example, a brick-layer laying brick on a wall must keep 
up with the line and, whether he be naturally a slow 
worker or a fast one, he must adapt his speed to that of 
the others. 

On the assembly line in an automobile factory, a 
worker has the same governing time element in which to 

perform his allotted tasks and he 

must maintain the scheduled rate 
of progress, regardless of how he 
feels or whether or not some unex- 
pected delay is encountered in at- 
taching the part or parts assigned 
to him. 

This is not true in the textile 
industry and every worker has his 
own tolerance in the speed ws his 


No spinner, for example, is ex- 
pected to keep all the ends up and 
the exact length of time required 
to cover the number of sides as- 
signed depends on the conditions 
at the moment and allowance is 
always made by the overseers for 
changes in conditions which vary 
the amount of effort required by 
the employees. 

The same condition applies to 
all other departments of the plant, 
from the picker room through the 
card room, spinning room, spool- 
ing, warping and weaving and in 
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no case is it incumbent on the worker to proceed at a rate 
greater than his or her strength and skill will permit. 


It should be remembered that there is a limiting factor 


of self interest in making work assignments and an over- 
load on an employee carries its own penalty in the way 
of waste, poor quality or reduced production, and some- 
times all three. 

If machines are permitted to remain idle too great a 
percentage of the time by the inability of the operatives 
_ to keep them going, the loss to the mill is quite as great as 

that to the worker. The assignment of machine load 
must therefore be reasonable in order to be profitable. 

It should be remembered always that the work in a 
cotton mill, outside of those engaged in transportation of 
materials, is largely machine supervision and the machine 
load assignment must be determined by the way the ma- 
chine runs rather than by the number of machines them- 
selves. This is not only the opinion of the speaker and, 
no doubt, of all here present, but it is also the conclusion 
that has been reached by everyone who has made an in- 
telligent investigation of the subject. It is also a fact 
that every investigation has shown that there can be no 
sound formula which will determine a reasonable task in 
terms of number of machines. 

Conditions vary not only between different mills but 
both daily and hourly in the same mill and the number 
of broken threads or other things that require attention 
from the operatives vary constantly. 

There are so many variables in the problem, such as 
differences in cotton, humidity, type and condition of the 
machines, machine adjustment, and other things of like 
character, that the only way a reasonable work load can 
be determined is by actual observation in each particular 
plant and by a study of the production records over a 
reasonable period of time. Any attempt to apply a hard 
and fast rule will in the long run be likely to be injurious 
to labor rather than to its benefit because any standard 
that is set must be a maximum standard and not a mini- 
Mum one. Any maximum standard to be even reasonably 
Just to the better mills could not possibly be adopted for 
other plants who are not similarly equipped as to ma- 
chines, are not as well managed, and who do not use as 
good cotton. 

Much has been said of the increase in number of ma- 
chines per operative during the last three decades but 
most of the criticism has been made by people totally 
unfamiliar with the subject and who do not realize that 
an increase in the number of machines assigned to an 
operative does not mean a corresponding decrease in the 
total number of people required. As a matter of fact, in 
some cases, the total number of employees has not been 
reduced at all but the work has been divided and special- 
ized. 

With improved machinery and improved methods, 
there has been a decrease in the total number of employ- 
ees per unit of machines and pounds of production, but 
this has been true in all other industries and occupations. 
Were this not the case, hours could not have been short- 
ened, wages could not have been increased, nor could 
there have been any improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing: The whole purpose and benefit of improved machin- 
ery is to increase the output per worker and to make his 
output available more abundantly to a greater number of 
people. The only reason that the standard of living is 
higher in America than in other countries is because of 
the greater output per individual worker. 

This output has not been secured at the expense of 
imposing a greater amount of burden and effort upon the 
worker himself but, on the contrary, has reduced that 
effort not only in the number of hours he works but in 
the amount of effort expended per hour. 
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If we go back to my early experience in the textile 
industry, which was before the automatic loom was any- 
thing but a new invention, the number of looms per 
weaver on plain print cloths was from six to eight.. 

At that time the weaver had to perform all of the work 
done on the loom, including straightening out warps and 
taking off the cloth. 

Even if there were no filling breaks, the shuttles had 
to be changed about every six minutes on each loom 
which on a six-loom job meant one every minute. As a 
matter of fact, there were frequent filling breaks and the - 
actual time required to change shuttles was as great as 
that now required to tie up broken warp threads on many 
times the number of looms. | 

None of the looms had warp stop motions and the 
weaver had to watch for broken warp threads, which 
were more frequent than they are today. 

In those days little attention was paid to cotton selec-. 
tion, preparation was poor and none of the mills had 
adequate humidity. The quality of yarn common at that 
time would not be tolerated today and no weaver would 
be willing to undertake the work which was then required 
of all weavers. 

Many millions of dollars and many hours of time and 
thought have been spent in improving cotton mill ma- 
chinery and methods and unless this expenditure of 
money and effort results in improved quality and nonret 
costs, it has all been wasted. 

I have not attempted to describe the various processes 
in each of the rooms, nor to define what constitutes the 
work load of the operative, as it would be wholly unnec- 
sary to go into such detail for an audience like this. 

It is very unfortunate for the industry that so much 
has been said with respect to this so-called “stretch-out”’ 
system, because it has given a false impression to many 
people who have been led to believe the cotton mill was 
a sort of a torture chamber where each operative was 
called on to travel and to work at top speed from morn- 
ing until night with no let up and that as a result the 
operatives are a dejected, exhausted and enslaved set of 
people. 

I venture to say there are no set of workers anywhere 
in the country who are farther moved from this condi- 
tion nor who are making more progress towards better 
citizenship. 

The manufacture of textiles is one of the oldest of all 
the arts and differs radically from all of them. It uses a 
raw material that has no cohesive properties and which 
receives no chemical or heat treatment that tends to alter 
in any degree the fibres of which it is composed. In the 
cotton department of the industry the fibres range in 
length from about 34” to 154” and are of almost micros- 
copic diameter. 

The whole process of making yarn is one of paralleling 
the fibres and of twisting them around each other by 
purely mechanical manipulation. Since the first piece 
was made by hand, centuries ago, there has been no 
change in the fundamental processes and the only im- 
provements have been in technique and in the use o: 
better tools for manipulation. 

If the industry is to progress and to fill its useful pur- 
pose in the economic life of the world, it must continue to 
improve its methods and tools and to strive always to 
increase individual output. In a country where labor is 
cheap, neither modern machinery nor improved methods 
are needed, but where there is a relatively high wage for 
the*worker, there must be high output. 

Some years ago a very large earthen dam was being 
built in Egypt. A contractor from the United States, who 
visited the job, was somewhat appalled to see that the 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Experiences Mills Under 
Cotton Textile Code 


‘FN His Appress before the ninth annual meeting of the 
| Cotton-Textile Institute, in New York last week, Geo. 

A. Sloan, president, made a very interesting summary 
of the experiences of the industry under the code. His 
remarks, in part, follow: 

Summing up our experiences with the code, it is this. 
The competitive system in our industry has for years been 
experiencing chronic breakdowns which occasioned an 
undue pressure on wages and hours of work and the de- 
struction-of a fair competitive price as between buyer and 
seller. By the code, we attempted to create conditions 
under which competition could function in a healthy man- 
ner. We have made improvements, we are learning by 
experience, ‘much remains to be accomplished. 


PRrRocEssINnG Tax ts HANDICAP 


An obstacle we have had to deal with is the effects of | 


the processing tax. Coming on top 
of our increased labor costs it has 
- thrown the price of cotton goods out 
of line with commodities generally. 
The prices of cotton goods range 
above such commodities just about 
the amount of the processing tax. 
In other words, if the processing tax 
were not a factor, cotton goods 
would be under no greater disad- 
vantage, as aresult of increased 
NRA costs, than other commodities. 
One factor in the recession of buy- 
ing of cotton goods would not be 
present and our present difficulties 
in maintaining production would be 
that much lessened. Further, the 
processing tax is a factor in divert- 
ing consumption to other products 
which compensatory taxes do not 
deal with completely. 


In calling attention to the weight 
of the processing tax upon the in- 
dustry, I am not unsympathetic 
with the underlying purpose of the 
tax. Farm income had reached the 
point that demanded remedial meas- ) 
ures. But to concentrate the weight of the burden upon 
the cotton manufacturing industry and its customers 
seems to me the wrong way to correct this situation. 

I confidently believe that the manufacturers of this 
country, including the cotton manufacturers, are willing 
and anxious to sit down with the farm leaders and gov- 
ernment officials-and work out a more equitable and 
more constructive plan for the solution of their common 
problems. 

THE GENERAL STRIKE 

A third incident of the year was the attempt last Sep- 
tember to close down the whole industry by strike. That 
effort failed. It failed because it was an effort to impose 
on all the workers of an industry the will of an organiza- 
tion with which only a minority had chosen to affiliate 
themselves. H failed because that organization sought to 
substitute the methods of force of industrial warfare for 
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the orderly processes of investigation and consideration. 
Those processes were at all times open to it and to them 
it was in the end remitted. It failed because it resorted 
to methods of violence, wholesale mass intimidation and 
attack on the right to work which communities and work- 
ers alike would not tolerate. It is not believed that those 
methods could ever succeed in this industry. It is to be 
hoped that they will never be repeated and that this is a 
closed chapter. The industry—employers and employees 
alike—should turn to the future. Bygones should be 
bygones. It is only through the industry’s meeting and 
surmounting the difficult business problems with which it 
is faced that conditions can improve for employers and 
employees alike. 


PRAIES FOR CopE AUTHORITY 


No better example of the spirit of co-operation prevail- 
ing in our industry is to be found 
than in the manner in which your 
Code Authority has approached the 
many perplexing problems confront- 
ing it during the past year. .In 
practically every ycase, each mem- 
ber of that body has put aside his 
personal viewpoint, so that an 
unanimous decision could be reach- 
ed in the best interests of the indus- 
try as a whole. We all owe a great 
deal of gratitude to these men who 
have given so freely of their time 
and energies. A number of them 
desire to be relieved of some of these 
arduous duties and responsibilities 
and feel that the Code Authority 
would be benefitted by the injection 
of fresh viewpoints from incoming 
members. This is a subject that 
will undoubtedly have the very 
early attention of the Code Author- 
ity. 
“Derap Cats” 

I have made some reference to 
the old “dog eat dog” policy in our 
industry, which we all hope is a 
thing of the past. Let us now turn to the consideration 
of a few dead cats—to borrow a phrase from General 
Jéhnson. Some of them have more than nine lives. I 
want to dispose of them so completely that they will not 
again revive. A year ago at our annual meeting I felt 
obliged to denounce statements that the minimum wage 
had become the maximum and to prove that wage differ- 
entials above the minimum had been maintained. The 
industry is still the subject of these false charges. In 
refutation of them I call your attention to the report of 
the Winant Board which stated that the NRA, after its 
inquiry pursuant to settlement of the threatened strike in 
June last year, reported that the wage differentials in the 
Cotton Textile Code had been maintained. Reports that 
the cotton mills are making to the Institute demonstrate 
that the findings of the NRA are correct. 
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Work Loap 


Another dead cat: It has been claimed that the indus- 
try has offset increased costs under the Code by increas- 
ing the work load. Government figures expose the absur- 
dity of such-claims. The volume of cotton processed per 
labor hour under the Code amounted to only one-half of 
1 per cent more than during several months prior to the 
Code; and, furthermore, the spindle hours per labor hour 
were only 2 per cent greater. Wherein does this indicate 
any increased strain to cotton mill workers? Wherein 
did a reduction from an average of a 53-hour week to a 
maximum of 40 hours increase the work load? It is just 
so much nonsense. 

In this same connection the Winant Board questioned 
the conclusions from Government figures on this point on 
the ground of a supposed increase in the proportion of 
fine goods to coarse goods. But as a matter of fact, sta- 
tistics disclose instead that the increase in goods made 
from fine yarns during the Code period amounted to only 
one-half of 1 per cent of the industry’s entire output. 

We hear charges that the industry is employing minors 
under 16. That is another dead cat and a particularly 
offensive one. Census figures show that in 1930 2% per 
cent of the workers in the industry were under 16. In 
1920 the percentage was 10.8 per cent. Under the Code 
minima employment of minors under 16 would have ter- 
minated entirely without any express provision. We have 
_ never had a complaint on this point and I challenge any- 

one to produce an authenticated instance of employment 
of persons under 16. 


MAcHINE-Hour LIMITATION 


There is much uninformed discussion of the industry’s 
machine-hour limitation provision. It has been argued 
by some that this provision holds production at an artifi- 
cially low level. Nothing could be further from the fact. 
The productive capacity of the industry under the ma- 
chine-hour limitation exceeds the available demand. If 
demand picks up, there is ample room under the present 
ne limitation for additional production to sat- 
isty it, 

Another of the nine-lived cats is the statement that the 
provisions as to installation of machinery under the Cot- 
ton Textile Code retards the flow of orders for machinery 
and equipment. Mr. Gossett will take care of that and 
show why these provisions have in fact no such effect and 
why the removal of these and the machine-hour limita- 
ttions would have a seriously adverse effect on machinery 
manufacturers. 

Cope CoMPLIANCE 


Probably the dead cat that revives most persistently is 
the charge of non-compliance with the Code provisions. 

Our Code, referring to the Code Authority, provides: 

“Such agency is also set up to co-operate with the Ad- 
ministrator in making investigations as to the functioning 
and observance of any of the provisions of this Code, at 
its own instance or on a complaint by any person affected, 
and to report the same to the Administrator.” 

Under this provision the Institute staff has developed a 
procedure for investigating complaints through personal 
visits, correspondence or both. Between July 17, 1933, 
and November 26, 1934, they received from outside 
soures a total of 3,799 complaints. On analysis there were 
1,610 cases in which investigation was impossible because 
the complaint was anonymous and the name of the man- 
ufacturing establishment not enclosed, or, as was true in 
the overwhelming majority of these cases, the complaint 
contained no allegation involving matters which were 
sub ject to the Cotton Textile Code or of a violation of 
its provisions. The remainder, 2,186, had been investi- 
gated on November 26, 1934, three remaining on hand 
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awaiting investigation. Of the investigated complaints, 
the most careful analysis showed no evidence of Code 
violation in 80 per cent of the cases or, to be exact, 1,745. 
In 441, there was some evidence of violation, deviation or 
irregularity in connection with code compliance. How- 
ever, in the great majority of these 441 cases, the irreg- 
ularities have very evidently resulted, particularly during 
the early days of the Code, from disunderstanding or mis- 
interpretation of Code provisions by mill employers. In 
numerous cases such irregularities have been appropri- 
ately corrected prior to the visit of the Institute’s field 
agent. Three hundred and sixty-three were corrected and 
otherwise adjusted through the efforts of the Code Au- 
thority. Of the remainder, 73 were referred by the Code 
Authority to the NRA, while the adjustment of five cases 
by representatives of the Code Authority is pending. 

Almost without exception it has been our experience 
that when Code irregularities have been drawn to the 
attention of mill managements such employers have 
gladly and promptly corrected them and in cases involv- 
ing wage payments have made full retroactive restitution 
to the complainants involved. Such restitutions have 
ranged from a few dollars to as much as $20,000 or more, 
the exact total of all such payments, however, being un- 
available. At present there are several cases in the hands 
of the Compliance Division of the NRA which will un- 
doubtedly involve wage restitution amounting in at least 
one instance to many thousands of dollars. 

The cases referred by the Code Authority to Washing- 
ton involved difficulties in 23 manufacturing units. Ad- 
justment has been reported by the Compliance Division 
in 15 cases. Two other cases were referred back to the 
Code Authority and have been settled. The remaining 
six are in the hands of the NRA Compliance Division 
pending final adjustment. | | 

Few VIOLATIONS 

The extremely small number of wage and hour viola- 
tions which it was found necessary to refer to Washington 
is a striking evidence of the ability of the Code Authority 
and its representatives satisfactorily to adjust such diffi- 
culties within the industry and without official interven- 
tion. To my mind it constitutes a tribute to the co-oper- 
ative, ethical and fair-minded attitude of the employers 
operating under our Code. When, under an entirely nove! 
and unprecedented procedure of operation, an industry 
employing upwards of 400,000 individuals can detect 
after most thorough investigation in a period of 16 months 
less than 500 Code irregularties, most of them due to 
inadvertence—it presents a situation in which the indus- 
try can take satisfaction. 

I should take this occasion to mention the work of the 
General Arbitration Council of the Textile Industry. This 
council was organized as a textile arbitration body in 
September, 1930. Eleven textile organizations whos¢ 
membership included mills, selling agents, converters, fin. 
ishers, brokers, garment manufacturers, wholesalers, each 
has one representative. The president of the Institute 
serves as chairman of the council. The secretary is F. A. 
Cole, a member of the Institute’s staff. Mr. Colt reports 
that there have been over ninety formal hearings and that 
several times that many controversies have been settled 
informally. He always recommends that parties attempt 
to arrive at direct settlements and in many cases has been 
helpful in bringing this about. In formal proceedings 
the arguments are usually heard by three arbitrators cho- 
sen from the council’s panel. 

In considering national recovery of industry we are 
seeking a return to health, i.e., a sound functioning of the 
competitive system. When we speak of the recovery oi 
industry we are not speaking of an abstraction. We must 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Limitation Productive Equipment 
Sound 


Textile Institute, B. B. Gossett, chairman of the Plant 
Extension Sub-committee of the Cotton-Textile Code 
Authority, said: 

At the last annual meeting of the Institute, I submit- 
ted a brief report on behalf of the Plant Extension Com- 
mittee outlining the scope of its work as we then under- 
stood it. We promised that we would endeavor to take a 
broad and generous view of all matters coming before us 
in an effort to shape our policies in such a way as would 
be acceptable to the industry. Naturally, we had to be 
guided by the provisions of the Code relating to plant 
expansion, but we are happy to say that while we have 
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scrupulously observed its provisions, we have apparently 


conducted our work in such a way as to merit the general 
approval of all concerned. 

I hope I may be pardoned for 
making this observation but I think 
it is in order, especially considering 
the hundreds of cases that have 
come before the committee, many 
of which were complicated and dif- 
ficult to decide and yet there has 
not been an appeal from a single 
decision of the committee. Perhaps, 
after all, this has been due to the 
patience and forbearance of the in- 
dustry, but, in any case, it is a fact 
which we desire to incorporate in 
the record. 


In a broad sense, the committee 
has been charged with the responsi- 
bility of seeing that productive ma- 
chinery in the Cotton Textile Indus- 
try, as defined by the Code, is not 
increased, except on approval of the 
Administrator, during the existing 
emergency. In this connection, it 
is important to bear in mind that 
the Code does not specifically for- 
bid machinery installation; it pro- 
vides that any contemplated expan- 
sion must have the approval of the 
Administrator. A certificate must be obtained from him 
after the matter has had the consideration of the Cotton 
Textile Code Authority. There is no provision in the 
Code prohibiting the installation of all types of prepara- 
tory machinery. Replacements of looms, spindles, print- 


ing machines, etc., do not require the permission of the - 


Administrator and the same is true as to the installations 
of productive machinery necessary to bring existing equip- 
ment into better balance. This means that a mill can, 
for example, install new looms in the place of old ones 
without reference to the Administrator; also, it means 
that if a mill had a disproportionately large number of 
spindles in relation to its looms there is nothing in the 
Code to prevent the installation of an appropriate number 
of new looms. An unbalanced situation was not a great 
disadvantage prior to the Code, as the absence of limita- 
tion on shifts or hours of operation enabled a mill to run 
longer hours on machinery in which a shortage existed. 
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Under the Code, the limitation to 80 hours changed this 
situation and made an unbalanced condition a hardship 
which can be corrected only by additional machinery. 


On October 1, 1933, when these provisions of the Code | 


became effective, there were 30,827,726 spindles in place 
in the United States. This compares with a total of 
30,882,570 spindles in place on October 31, 1934, or an 
increase of 54,844 spindles. Some have expressed sur- 
prise at this increase, but when it is considered that 
518,000 new spindles were reported under contract by 
the industry on October 1, 1933, in addition to the 108,- 
000 spindles considered by the committee for balancing 


‘purposes, it will be seen that actually something like 


571,000 spindles have been scrapped during the period. 
Of course, these figures were arrived at on the assumption 
that all the spindles under contract, and those for balanc- 
ing purposes, were actually installed 
prior to October 31, 1934. 

When contemplated installations 
of productive machinery for balanc- 


by a certificate from a reputable en- 
gineer, the committee has regarded 
the transaction as within the pro- 
visions of the Code. It has also 
been the policy of the committee to 
encourage the replacement of old 
equipment with new and modern 
machines and this will continue to 
be its policy in the interest alike of 
mills and machinery builders. 


This committee has had to make 
its rules as it went along, having 
very little in the beginning upon 
which it could base its decisions. 
However, from the many cases pre- 
sented to the committee, definite 
policies covering almost any con- 
ceivable request have evolved. I 
think the industry is more or less 
familiar with the policies that have 
been laid down from time to time, 
but I take this occasion to say that 
the committee welcomes at all times any requests for in- 
formation concerning its activities. 

After the Plant Extension Committee had been func- 
tioning for a few months, the Administrator delegated to 
it power to approve all applications, without reference to 
him, that involved the transfer of registered, second-hand 
equipment. The Administrator delegated the same au- 
thority to the Finishers’ Division of the Plant Extension 
Committee, and that committee now deals with requests 
to transfer finishing machinery which has been duly regis- 
tered. This Finishers’ Division was set up to give prompt 
attention to all matters pertaining to installation of fin- 
ishing machinery. 

At this point it should be emphasized that, while the 
transfer of registered, second-hand machinery from one 
plant to another may actually involve an increase in the 
productive capacity of an individual plant, the committee, 
in every case, has made certain that such transfers would 
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not result in any net increase in the aggregate productive 
capacity of the industry as a whole. In some cases mills 
wishing to expand their production have not been able to 
locate suitable second-hand machinery and were, there- 
fore, anxious to purchase new machinery. In such in- 
stances the committee has recommended that registered 
machinery be purchased and scrapped, thus opening the 
way for the purchase of the desired new machinery with- 
out increasing the industry’s aggregate volume. The 
committee views this procedure as helpful to the industry 
in that it tends to reduce the amount of old equipment 
already in existence as well as making employment for 
the textile machinery industry. At the same time, it has 
the beneficial effect, so far as the public is concerned, of 
substituting modern, low-cost machinery for old, wornout 
equipment. 

There have been attacks on these machinery installa- 
tion provisions of our Code as well as upon those provis- 
ions limiting the hours of machinery operation. It has 
been suggested that they may have an adverse effect on 
the Durable Goods Industries by reducing the amount of 
equipment these industries are able to sell to cotton man- 
ufacturers. 

Let us test out the theory that if these provisions were 
abolished there would result an increase in the amount of 
new equipment which the Durable Goods Industries could 
sell to the textile industry. The number of looms and 
spindles multiplied by the permissible hours of operation 
constitutes the available capacity of the industry at the 
present time. That capacity is in excess of the current 
demand for its products—at times and in certain branches 
of the industry the excess is substantial. As a result, 
there is no economic need for a larger number of spindles 
and looms in this industry. Now, suppose, we removed 
these limitations so that each loom and each spindle, in- 
stead of running 80 hours a week, can run 144 hours a 
week. Is that going to increase the demand for the pur- 
chase of more looms and more spindles? Just the reverse. 
‘Twenty-four-hour operation of looms and spindles would 
result in nearly doubling the present available capacity of 
the industry. 

I wish the manufacturers of equipment machinery 
would just get down to brass tacks on this problem. It is 
a simple one. Let me repeat: If the capacity of the 
present number of looms and spindles in the industry, 
with the 80-hour limitation, is in excess of present de- 
mand, how is nearly doubling the time which each one of 
these looms and spindles can run, and so creating an over- 
whelming over-capacity, going to increase anyone’s desire 
or ability further to increase the mumber of looms and 
spindles. 


The situation will be precisely as if, with the 80-hour 
limitation remaining, these spindles and looms had in 
fact practically doubled in number over night, and then 
the machinery manufacturers had to go the next morning 
to the industry in the face of this sudden enormous in- 
crease in equipment and tried to induce it still further to 
enlarge the number of spindles and looms. 

It just doesn’t make sense. The removal of this ma- 
chinery limitation, instead of hastening the day when 
there will be a legitimate demand for an increase in the 
number of looms and spindles in the industry, would 
delay it indefinitely. 

But that would not be the only adverse effect upon 
machinery manufacturers of the removal of these machine 
hour limitations. We know perfectly well, and any man- 
ufacturer knows perfectly well, what the effect of over- 
capacity is upon an industry. It creates a chronic buyers’ 
market, prices are chronically held down toward cost of 
production and below. It destroys confidence, both 
among manufacturers and their bankers, that a dollar 
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put into operation or improvements will come back. Fur- 
ther, the instability of the market retards buying. This 
effect extends all along the line and affects sales activity 
adversely even into the retail markets through contracted 
stocks and lessened sales pressure. In this situation, 
which would result from the creation of this enormous 


amount of surplus available spindle and loom time, the 


process of replacement and improvement and balancing. 
which is now going on in the industry would be definitely 
slowed up. On the other hand, with the present machine 
hour limitation, there is a strong incentive on the part of 
manufacturers to lower their costs by making improve- | 
ments and replacements. 


In periods such as this summer and fall, when there is 
an abnormal falling off in demand, even the present ca- 


- pacity under the 80-hour limitation becomes excessive and 


tends to force down the price, derange markets and halt 
buying. Further, the present situation has, no doubt, 
been influenced adversely by what I believe to be en- 
tirely erroneous rumors that the 80-hour limitation pro- 
vision in the Code might be abrogated. 


_ All this contributes to holding back the program of the 
industry for improvement and replacement which last 
spring it had expected to be able to carry through. If 
the mere fear of a return to chaos and the enormous over- 
capacity that would be occasioned by a removal of the 
80-hour provision has this depressing effect on purchasers 
of textile equipment, how much more disastrous would be 
the results of the actual removal of such provisions! 


I realize that this question of limitation of machine 
hours does not come within the scope of the activities of 
this committee. But it is, after all, a kindred and almost 
inseparable measure, designed to correct, within reason- 
able limits, the over-capacity of an industry which all but 
wrecked itself prior to the adoption of the Code. 


In closing, I wish to make grateful acknowledgment to 
the members of the committee, and especially to Mr. 
Halstead, secretary, for the splendid support that they 
have iven me as chairman. In behalf of the committee, 
I also wish to thank the industry for its unfailing cour- 
tesy, forbearance and co-operation. 


Final Crop Estimate 9,731,000 Bales 


Washington.—This year’s cotton crop was estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture in its final report of 
the season to be 9,731,000 bales of 500 pounds each, as 
compared with an estimate of 9,634,000 bales a month 
ago, 13,047,000 bales produced last year and 13,001,000 
bales the year before. 


The estimate of the cotton crop was based on an indi- 
cated yield of 169.2 pounds indicated on November Ist 
this year, 208.5. pounds produced last year and 169.9 
pounds, the 1923-32 average production. 


The area harvested this year was 27,515,000 acres, 
while the area in cultivation July Ist was 28,412,000 
acres, making abandonment after July Ist 3.2 per cent. 
The area in cultivation July Ist last year was 40,852,000 


‘acres and the area picked, 29,978,000 acres, while in 1922 


it was 36,542,000 acres on July Ist and 35,939,000 acres 
picker. | 


The estimated acre yield by States follows: Virginia, 
316 pounds; North Carolina, 320; South Carolina, 259; 
Georgia, 221; Florida, 142; Missouri, 366; Tennessee, 
256; Alabama, 213; Mississippi, 211; Louisiana, 196; 
Texas, 110; Oklahoma, 57; Arkansas, 186; New Mexico, 
474: Arizona, 396; California, 548; other States, 301. 

Lower California, Old Mexico (not included in United 
States or California totals), 154 and 19,000. 
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Weaving and Shop Practice Discussion 
Danville Meeting 


HE discussion on weaving and on machine shop 
work in the mills, at the meeting of the Northern 
North Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern 
Textile Association is given below. ‘The. discussion on 
carding and spinning was published in these columns last 
week, - 


Weaving Discussion 


The discussion on weaving was led by D. F. Short, of 
the Consolidated Textile Corporation, Lynchburg, Va. 

Mr. Short: The first question is as follows: “Jn 
damp weather, does jacquard harness twist up more when 
varnished all over or when not varnished except at the 
combed board and glass rods?” 

R. L. Ellis, Overseer Blanket Weaving, Draper, N. C.: 
We find that harness varnished only at the comber boards 
draws up about 90 per cent more than one that is var- 
nished all over. 


WHEN TEemMpPLE Burrs Cut RAYON FILLING 


Chairman: Let’s go on to question two: “How can 
temple burrs be prevented from cutting the rayon filing 
on heavy pick goods?” Has anyone anything to say 
about that? (No response.) Evidently there is no one 
here on that kind of goods. 

Third question: “Are humidifiers desirable around 
jacquard looms? If so, what type is better? What is the 
best relative humidity for cotton and for rayon?” 


HUMIDIFIERS 


Mr. Ellis: We use humidifiers down there put out by 
a company in Winston-Salem. We could not get along 
without them. 

Chairman: I could not tell you, myself, anything 
about humidifiers around jacquard looms, but I do know 
something about them around cotton looms. There is 
another question following that: “What is the difference 
in the humidity requirements in a weave room when using 
potato starch or corn starch?” In regard to the humidity 
in cotton rooms, the question was asked in the Bulletin, 
what is the best relative hu- 
midity for cotton. Here it is 
expressed differently. 


R. K. Craven, Weaver, 
Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibson- 
ville, N. C.: We have had 
some experience with different 
constructions of goods. It de- 
pends on the construction of 
the cloth, the number of picks, . 
and the amount of size on the. 
yarn. We use 26s warp. We 
find around 75 to 80 per cent 
is the best relative humidity. 
Our filling is 1514. 

Mr. Barham: I reckon you 
think I am a weaver and a 
spinner and all, because I am 
getting up to speak so often. 
We try to use about 80 per 
cent humidity. We also have 


rayon in some looms with cotton. It is all in the same 


room. 


Chairman Short: I don’t care how good your cotton 
is or how good your spinning, if you do not condition 
your weave room right you are not going to get the proper 
results. I am on broadcloths and 80 squares, and I find 
about 83 per cent is best for our broadcloths and 80 
squares. Of course, sheetings will run all right, anyway. 
But in my opinion it does depend, as this gentleman said, 
largely on the construction of the goods and the moisture 
you leave in your yarn at the slashers. If you leave all 
the moisture in your yarn it will stand without mildewing, 
then you will not require so much humidity. We try to 
leave about 8% to 9%4 per cent moisture in the yarn 
when it is slashed and try to hold the relative humidity 
around 83. I think for cotton, regardless of the construc- 
tion, that is about the best humidity. That will give you 
about 1134 or 12 per cent moisture regain. 

Now, as to this question, is anybody here using potato 
starch? 


Mr. Barham: I find it is necessary to have a little 
higher humidity on the corn starch. It seems to be a 
little harder; the starch seems to stay on a little more, in 


my experience. 


Lire oF SHUTTLES 


Chairman Short: The next question is: “What is 
considered good life for a shuttle on 108-inch jacquard 
looms and on 108-inch sheeting looms?” If there are not 
very many here on jacquard work we might discuss the 
other part of the question. What quantity of shuttles do 
you think should be used on sheeting looms? Is there 
anybody here that uses over a shuttle a year per loom? 
(No response.) Do you think a shuttle a year per loom 
is pretty reasonable, or what do you think about it? 

Mr. Barham: I think it would be, on that class of 
work. | 

Question: What kind of loom? 

Chairman Short: Well, say Draper looms, because I 
imagine there are more Draper looms right now on wide 
sheeting than anything else. 
Will a shuttle last longer on a 
wide loom than on a 40-inch 
loom, with the same construc- 


tion? 

Mr. F.: Yes, sir, I think 
SO. 

Mr. G.: If the loom is 
properly aligned, I do not see 
any reason why it would last 
longer on a narrow loom than 
on a broad loom. 

Chairman Short: I think it 
woud last longer on a wide 
loom. 

Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it would last 
longer on a wide loom, be- 
cause the shuttle does not go 
up into the box so often. I 
know it does not wear going 
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— the shed as it does by going into the box so 
oiten. 

The Chairman: I think most of us would be well sat- 
ishied if we could get by with a shuttle a year per loom. 
I have seen shuttles, and possibly some of you have, that 
ran for two years. I was looking at one not long ago 
that ran a year and a half on two shifts, but they will 
not all do that. 

CURLING SELVAGE 

A. L. Beal, Overseer of Weaving, White Oak Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C.: Before you leave the weaving, there 
is one question I should like to ask. We make a heavy 
class of goods, make some tent house goods, and we have 
lots of trouble with the selvage rolling. We lay it out on 


_ a table and it will not lie flat, but curls up at the selv- 


ages. Now, I have read a good many articles in different 
magazines suggesting different remedies for this trouble, 
but I have never found one that will work yet. What is 
the remedy? I think we have mastered the trouble about 
as well as anybody, but what can we do to stop it? We 
have lots of trouble. 

In regard to the question about shuttles, which we 
have just passed, we have 36-inch looms running 186 
picks a minute, and I know I have a good many shuttles 
that have been running a good deal over a year. But the 
thing that cuts the life of my shuttles more than anything 
else is that we have shuttles broken. They do not last 
their life because they are broken. We have bad work 


in other parts of the mill—slip knots, for instance. That 


gives me more trouble than anything else I have to con- 
tend with. 

I should like to hear some suggestions as to this curling 
selvage, especially on heavy goods—10-ounce goods. 

Question: You do not use tape selvage? 

Mr. Beal: No, sir. 

Chairman Short: How wide is the cloth? 

Mr. Beal: Twenty-eight inches. We use 36-inch 
looms. 

The Chairman: I don’t think you would have that 


trouble with cloth a little nearer the width of your loom. 


Is there anyone here who can suggest something to 
eliminate that trouble? | 

Mr. Barham: We have had that trouble, but not 
when we used the tape selvage. We have had some or- 
ders, though, requesting that we not use it, I don’t know 
for what reason, and then we had trouble. 


Questions On Shop Practice 


Chairman Short: We come now to the shop questions. 


~The first one here reads as follows: “Js it desirable to 


put test blocks in the electric circuit to each loom motor 


and to adjust the loom for minimum consumption of 


current?” 

Mr. H.: I would not think so, because you can make 
that test without putting in the blocks. 

M. W. Hayden, Master Mechanic, Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills Company, Spray, N. C.: How do you do 
that? 

Mr. H.: Just take your instrument and take it to the 
loom, 

Test Biockxs on Looms 


Mr. Anderson: A man left me some literature the 
other day on making this test on loom power. It looks 
very interesting. You hook up a little thing just as you 
hook up an electric iron, and it shows you exactly how 
much power that loom is consuming. If you take a hun- 
dred looms and test those looms for speed, you will be 
surprised at the variation of speed you will get in those 
looms. I have never used this attachment that he showed 
to me, but it looked very interesting. He had some charts 
that showed the percentage of power loss on six looms, 
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how high up it went on some looms and how low down it 
came on others. It looked very interesting to me. I 
understood that some of the mills were equipping their 
looms with this attachment. If any men are here from 
those mills, I should like to hear from them. 

Mr. H.: That test block on the loom is a good thing 
if you work it out systematically and if the boss weaver 
sees that the loom fixer regulates the looms according to 
what it shows. If you are not going to follow it up, I 
thing you would be spending money for nothing. 


ELECTRIC WELDERS | 
Chairman: “Js electric welding a success in repairing 
broken machine parts?’”’ How many of you men have an 
electric welding machine in your shop? Four. Let’s 
hear from you. 
R. L. Yates, Master Mechanic, White Oak Mills, 


_ Greensboro, N. C.: I find by having my welders rein- 


force the broken part with a little piece of steel on each 
side, and then welding it with the electric welding ma- 
chine, it works very well. Most of the loom parts that 
break are the swords on the loom. I do not know what 
causes it. I have a little piece of steel laid on each side 
of the break; it is a T-section, you know, and we never 
have any more breaks. We can weld them for, say, one- 
eighth to one-tenth of the cost of a new one, and it never 
breaks any more. 

Mr. Hayden: Is that a direct machine or an A-C ma- 
chine? 

Mr. Yates: Direct. I would not have an A-C ma- 
chine. 

S. G. Strader, Draper American Mill, Draper, N. C.: 
Is electric welding as successful on cast iron as it is on 
steel work? 

Mr. Yates: Well, if you have a chance to reinforce it. 
You can not weld just any piece of cast iron with an elec- 
tric welder, but you can weld any piece on which you can 
put little steel studs or that you can reinforce. 

MAKING GEARS 

Chairman Short: Let’s go on to the next question: 
“Has anyone found it actual economy to install gear hob- 
bers or other production gear-cutting equipment for mak- 
ing rather than buying gears?” Do any of you make 
your gears? 

Mr. Yates: We make practically all our gears. 

The Chairman: You think, then, that it really is an 
economy? 

Mr. Yates: Yes. I was down at Spartanburg last 
week and got the prices of some gears they make in the 
shops. We can save, I would say, from 40 to 60 per cent 
of the price of the gears. 

STEAM TRAPS 


The Chairman: We have two more questions, so we 
shall have to go on. Next: “Js it economical to install 
steam traps on the discharge line from steam coils when 
the condensate is not returned to the boiler plant?” 

Mr. Hayden: If you are going to return the conden- 
sate back to the plant and use it over again, it is well 
enough to spend money for the steam traps. If not, it is 
useless to do so. 

Question: Just how would you control the steam col 
if you do not have a trap on it? 

Mr. Hayden: You can do it in several ways. You 
can have valves in it. 

Mr. I.: In my judgment that would be uneconomical. 
I think the trap would pay for itself even if you were not 
going to return the condensate to the boilers. That is 
my opinion of it, though 1 may be wrong. 

Mr. J.: With a 1%4-inch pipe, 30 pounds of steam 
will discharge 300 pounds of steam per hour, which will 
cost you about six cents. By putting on a trap you will 
save about 80 per cent of the loss. 
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In a recent issue, we published a letter from B. L. 
Hayes in which he expressed the opinion that overseers 
are handicapped because they have to supervise their 
rooms on both the first and second shifts. Mr. Hayes 
contends that mills would profit by using two sets of 
overseers, with overseers on the second shift sharing re- 
sponsibility equally with those on the first shift. 

We are printing below three letters that have been 
written, for publication, in answer to the letter from Mr. 
Hayes—Editor. 


Editor Textile Bulletin: 


Referring to the letter from: Mr. B. L. Hayes, I think 
he is right. There are too many mills trying to operate 
with a cheap scale of pay for the overseers. They are 
losing more than they are gaining by it. Anyone can 
make yarns, but quality comes first and it takes a man 
who knows the quality of yarns to spin them. 


I think, personally, that every mill ought to have good 
overseers, second hands and section men. They should 
put more practical men on the job and let them run the 
iob or get out to make way for men who can run things 
right. 

I think there should be two sets of overseers where 
there are two shifts. Overseers should not work 14 hours 
per day. It is too long and also keens other good men 
out of work. Many good men are held down after they 
have worked half their lives learning the mill business be- 
cause the mills use only one set of overseers for the two 
shifts, and they work around 14 hours per day. 


PRACTICAL SPINNER. 


Editor Textile Bulletin: 


Mr. B. L. Hayes’ article in the Bulletin of November 
22nd is interesting and should be read and given much 
thought, not only by every manager and superintendent, 
but also by all overseers, second hands and fixers of every 
department. 


between the overseers. If each one knows his department 
thoroughly and will give his best attention to everv detail 
of each machine under him, and keep continually after 
it, to see that no one gets careless, he will deliver finished 


and superintendent. Where good work has been produced 
by both carder and spinner, the weaver has very little 
trouble in producing a cloth that will bring the very best 
market price. 

I differ in regard to incompetent second hands. If one 
is kept on the iob after a trial, it shows the incanacity of 
the overseer that is guiding him, and not in the second 
hand. I know from my own years of experience, and I 
have trained several, that a second hand is, with a few 
exceptions, just what the overseer makes him. I have 
had, out of many, only one second hand that I could not 
handle to perfection, and he did not lack for knowledge 
of the looms or the managing of the help, but only too 
amorous to be any kind of a leader. 


Nine times out of ten the second hand is not at fault, 
but lacks guidance and support from the overseer. 
As to the number of hours an overseer should work, he 


It is obvious that many of our mills need co-operation - 


work that will meet with the approval of the manager 


Should Mill Use Two Sets of Overseers? 
Readers Agree and Disagree With Mr. Hayes 


should put in as many hours as he finds it necessary to 
run the job. He is paid to keep every machine running 
every moment possible during the hours of work, whether 
it be one shift, two shifts or three. He should watch his 
second hands even when he knows that he can trust them. 
There should not be any set time for him to make his 
rounds, for all the help would soon note that. but should 
appear at uncertain intervals on all shifts, and if he is an 
overseer that puts his whole heart and mind fully into his 
work he will do so, not necessarily to drive, but to lead, 
that is, set an example for all under him to follow. 


God trusted Adam, but did not watch him, therefore 
he ate the apple. Gro. W. C. CHAPMAN. 


Editor Textile Bulletin: 


This is in reply to the letter of Mr. B. L. Hayes which 
was published in the November 22nd issue of the Textile 
Bulletin. 


We agree with Mr. Hayes when he states that “the 
overseers in this day of mass production should have 
more time to concentrate on each other’s jobs, producing 
material from his department suitable for the next, than 
having to contend with incompetent assistants.” But we 
do not agree with him when he says that the second shift 
second hands or overseers are interested only in pavday 
and stopping time and have no future in the mill, there- 
fore leaving all responsibility for the overseers. 


We, the undersigned, are all second shift men and we 
accept all of the resnonsibility that our overseer will per- 
mit us to accept. We feel that we are the right-hand men 
of the overseers and should do all in our power to lighten 
their load. 


We do have a future in the mill and do look forward to 
something besides payday and stopping time. 

We appreciate the conveniences and consideration that 
our company gives us and for everv consideration that 
they give us we try to repay them with a better organiza- 
tion and a better quality and production. 


We feel that our comvany has the hapniness and wel- 
fare of its emplovees at heart and we are proud to be 
affiliated with such an organization. 


There is not room enouch in one denartment for two 
overseers with full authority. We feel that there should 
be one general overseer in charge of both shifts and one 
overseer on the second shift and that the second shift 
overseer should be resvonsible for his acts to the veneral 
overseer. Incidentallv, that is the plan unon which our 
mill is operated and it has proven successful. 

It is our belief that there are a lot of ood men on sec- 
ord shift iobs who would be better men if given an onnor- 
tunity and more “rope.” If thev are not suited for the 
position, then the extra “rope” will break their necks. 

“You can’t make a horse run if you keep jerking the 


bit.” 
Very truly yours, 
W. W. Harrrs, Jr., Spinning Dept. 
]. G. Brown, Weaving Dept. 
M. L. Wrape, Carding Dept. 


Entwistle Mfg. Co., No. 1, Rockingham, N. C. 
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Annual Meeting of 


Cotton Textile Institute 


Adoption of three resolutions, among them one urging 
continuance of the code limitation of machine operation 
to two 40-hour shifts weekly, was the high point of the 


ninth annual meeting of the Cotton Textile Institute in 
New York December 5th. 


In a second resolution emphasizing that the effect of 
the cotton processing tax has been to increases costs of 


cotton textiles to the consumer as to throw their prices. 


out of line with that of other manufactured products and 


to hold down consumption of cotton and its products the 
Institute resolved: - 


“That this industry should join with representatives of 


the Government and farmers in endeavoring to develop a 
method of meeting the problem of the farmer satisfactory 
to the farmer and industry alike and which will promote 


the increased use of both cotton and its manufactured 
products.” 


A third resolution pointed out that increased costs as a 
result of the code and lower standards in other countries 
have enabled foreign competitors to undersell Amer'can 
manufacturers not only.in the domestic but in the world 
market as well. These markets cannot be regained or 
held “without the active co-oneration of our Govern- 
ment.” According to the resolution which continued with 
a petition to “the President and Congress to tvke promot- 
ly through the appropriate agencies of the Government 
such adequate, proper and effective action as will protect 
American industry and American labor in the marketing 
of American cotton textiles at home and abroad.” Earlier 
in the day Tosenh E. Sirrine, of Greenville, S. C., in one 
of the four formal addresses of the meeting “debunked” 
the so-called stretch-out issue and urged the industry to 
take a firm stand avainst “any attempt to unduly regulate 
or limit the individual mill to determine its own work 
assignments based on its own experience.” 


B. B. Gossett, chairman of the Code Authority plant 
extension. sub-committee, discussed the purposes and ef- 
fects of the code limitations on new machinery installa- 
tions. He exploded the contention that removal of the 
two-shift provision would promote the purchase of new 
equipment when as a matter of fact he asserted such re- 
moval would merely result in “nearly doubling the present 
available capacity of the industry.” 


Harry L. Bailey, chairman of the Code Authority ex- 
port-import committee, outlined the committee’s activi- 
ties and urged united support of individual mill execu- 
tives to keep the problem before their own Congressmen. 

President George A. Sloan in his annual address re- 
newed developments of the past year and took advantage 
of opportunity to “bury once and for all'some of the dead 
cats thrown at the industry,” including charges that code 
wave minima have become maxima, that child labor still 
exists, that machine hours limitation keeps production to 
low lev el, and that code violations are widely violated. 

The addresses of Mr. Sloan, Mr. Sirrine and Mr. Gos- 
sett are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

George A. Sloan, Gerish Milliken and Paul B. Hal- 
stead were re-elected president and treasurer and secre- 
tary, respectively. 
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New vice-presidents elected are R. E. Henry, Green- 
ville, S. C., and Frank I. Neild, New Bedford, Mass. 

New members of the executive committee include 
James A. Burke, Fall River, Mass.; J. H. Cheatham, 
Griffin, Ga.; John McMahon, ‘New York City, and T. M. 
Marchant, Greenville, S. C. | 

New members of the board of directors include Lea- 
velle McCampbell, New York City; Harvey W. Moore, 


Concord, N.-C.; Paul A. Redniond, Birmingham, Ala., 


and V. L. Faulkner, Fall River, Mass. 


Howe Again Heads 


Rayon Weavers 


Percival S. Howe, Jr., was re-elected president of the 
National Rayon Weavers’ Association at the annual meet- 
ing in New York. Charles Whitney Dall was elected 
executive vice-president. Mr. Dall was also re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. 

Other officers re-elected were J. Spencer Love, first vice- 
president, and Charles Walcott, second vice-president. 
The executive committee for the coming year will consist 
of Mr. Howe, Mr. Love, Mr. Walcott, Lyman Frieze, 
Charles S. Fowler, R. E. Henry, Albert G. Myers and 
Seabury Stanton. 

The twenty-one members of the board of directors were 
re-elected. They are: Lyman Frieze, Charles Walcott, 
Pervical S. Howe, Jr., Charles S. Fowler, J. Spencer Love, 
R. E. Henry, O. M. Mull, A. C. Lineberger, 
Crawford, Albert G. Myers, Lynn B. Williamson, Na- 
thaniel F. Ayer, James C. Black, Seabury Stanton, Wes- 
ton Howland, Gordon Harrower, Homer Loring, H. H. 
Burton, George M. Wright and John R. Dover, Jr. 

Chief speakers at the annual dinner of the association 
at the Harvard Club were George A. Sloan, chairman of 
the Cotton-Textile Code Authority, and O. Max Gardner, 
Washington advisor of the association. Both spoke ex- 
temporaneously. Mr. Sloan discussed code administration 
problems and Mr. Gardner outlined the Washington sit- 
uation. 

At the dinner the plan for co-operative consumer edu- 
cation and promotion of rayon woven fabrics. were dis- 
cussed at length by the members. The final plan, which 
has already been signed by seven major rayon producers, 
was presented to the Association by Mr. Howe for ac- 
ceptance and signature. 

“The plan represents a major the 
ence of which will be far-reaching and of inestimable 
benefit to rayon weavers, knitters and yarn producers,” 
Mr. Howe asserted. “The plan had the approval in prin- 
ciple of the members of the association at the meeting 
held on July 25, 1934. It should be promptly approved 
by each individual member in. order that the work may 
get under way as rapidly as possible.” 

It is expected that some announcement concerning the 
number of mills signing will be made before the end of 
the week. 
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LET US ALSO 
QUOTE YOU ON 


Acetic Acid 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetate of Lead 
Alums, U. S. P. 
Aqua Ammonia 
Barium Chloride 
Bi-Chromate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphate of Soda 
8i-Sulphite of Soda 
Carbonate of Soda 
Caustic Soda, 

Solid and Flake 
Chloride of Lime 
Chloride of Zinc 
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@ There will never be any danger of tendering delicate fabrics 
when the formic acid used in the dye bath is GRASSELLI GRADE. 
The careful, accurate chemical control used in its production 
insures an unvarying uniformity in quality, free from sulphates 
and chlorides. Its crystal clearness remains the same, never 
darkening when exposed to the light. 


Although it is always mild and safe, GRASSELLI Formic Acid has 
the faculty of completely exhausting the dye. Being both an 
acid and aldehyde, it has properties not obtainable with other 
exhaust agents— producing more brilliant colors in dyed fabrics, 
with no streaky or cloudy effects, and always level colors 
even in cross dyeing. 


Any Grasselli branch can supply you quickly. 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Founded 1839 ER Cleveland, Ohio 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue | 
- ALBANY BIRMINGHAM BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE NEW ORLEANS NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, 584 Mission Street 


PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 
LOS ANGELES, 2260 East 15th Street 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Acids and General Chemicals Division — Montreal and Toronto 


GRAS SELLI GRADE 


CA Standard Held High for 95 Years 


ALWAYS 
UNIFORM 
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LET US ALSO 


QUOTE YOU ON 


Epsom Salts 

Glauber's Sait 

Lactic Acid 

Muriatic Acid 

Nitric Acid 

Oxalic Acid 

Phosphate of Sode 

Silicate of Soda 

Sulphate of Alumince 

Sulphate of Soda, 
Anhydrous 

Sulphite of Soda 

Sulphide of Soda 

Sulphuric Acid 

Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
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Henry Harrison has been promoted from shipping clerk 
to assistant superintendent of the Osprey plant of Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Porterdale, Ga. 


R. R. Reynolds has been promoted from assistant su- 
perintedent to assistant cotton. buyer at the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, Porterdale, Ga. 


J. R. Murphy has resigned as general superintendent 


of the four plants of the Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. 


C. He has served with the company for the past 25 
years, His successor has not been announced. 


Harold P. Coller has been appointed Southern repre- 
sentative for the Seydel Chemical Company, of Jersey 
City, N. J. He will make headquarters at Greenville, S. 
C., and succeeds W. T. Smith. 


J. W. Fox, Jr., for four years night foreman of the 
Gastonia Weaving Company, Gastonia, N. C., and for 
the past 18 months superintendent of the plant, has been 
appointed managing director of the company, He suc- 
ceeds Harry A. Musard, who died two weeks ago. 


Capt. A. M. Fairley, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. C., has resign- 
ed his position. He had been connected with the com- 
pany, which operates four yarn plants, for approximately 
25 years. Captain Fairley is one of the best known mill 
men in the State. He recently completed a term as presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He has for many years been active in the work 
of the Carded Yarn Spinners’ Group and has been chair- 
man of the group for some time past. 


_ Directors of Cotton-Textile Institute 


Twenty-six directors were elected at the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute, held in New 
York City. Twenty-five were chosen for a term of three 
years and one for a term of one year. 

Directors elected for three years were: 


N. F. Ayer, Cabot: Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me.; Cason J. Calla- 
way, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Charles A. Cannon, Cannon 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; J. A. Chapman, Inman Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; J. H. Cheatham, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga.; 
John B. Clark, Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J.; A. M. Dixon, 
Dixon Mill, Gastonia, N. C.; James P. Gossett, Calhoun Cotton 
Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C.; R. E. Henry, Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Ernest N. Hood, Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass.; Allen F. Johnson, Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va.; Homer Loring, United Merchants & Manufacturers, New 
York City; W. B. MacColl, Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. 1.; 
Leavelle McCampbell, Southern-Brighton Mils, New York City; 
T. M. Marchant, Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C.; Harvey 
W. Moore, Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C.; Henry G. Nichols, 
Otis Co., New York City; W. S. Nicholson, Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C.; E. M. Phillippi, American Thread Co., New York 
City; Paul A. Redmond, Alabama Mills, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Lee Rodman, Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind.; W. F. Sta- 
ples, Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn.; Paul Whitin, Paul Whitin 
Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass.; J. D. Woodside, Easley Cotton 
Mills, Greenville. 5. C.; George M. Wright, Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C. 

V. L. Faulkner, of the Richard Borden Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., was elected for one year. 


_ Other members of the Board, and the terms for which 
they will serve, are: 
Two YEARS 


W. D. Anderson, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; A: H. Bahnson, 
Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; S. M. Beattie, Piedmont 


120,000,000 people?” 
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Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C.; James A. Burke, Sagamore Mfg. Co., 
Fall River, Mass.; G. Edward Buxton, B. B. & R. Knight Corp., 
Providence, R. I.; A. E. Colby, Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass.; 
Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; W. W. Coriell, 
Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; Philip Dana, Dana Warp 
Mills, Westbrook, Me.; A. E. Davis, Rowan Cotton Mills, SaSlis- 
bury, N. C.; F. C, Dumaine, Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 


_ N. H.; A. M. Fairley, Waverly. Mills, Laurinburg, N. C.; F. A. 


Flather, Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass.; R. H. I. Goddard, Lonsdale 
Co., Providence, R. I.; L. O. Hammett, Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea 
Path, S. C.; Weston Howland, Warwick Mills, W. Warwick, R. 
I.; J. A. McGregor, Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y.; 
John McMahon, Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, New York 
City; W. S. Montgomery, Spartan Mills, SSpartanburg, S. C.; 
W. B. Munson, Jr.; Denison Cotton Mills, Denison, Tex.; A. G. 
Myers, Hanover Mills, Gastonia, N .C.; Frank I. Neild, Neild 
Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, Mass.; Ralph C. Perkins, Pilgrim Mill, 
Fall River, Mass.; R. L. Stowe, Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C.; 
Thos. H. Webb, Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. 


One YEAR 


Robert Amory, Nashua Mfg. Co., ashua, N. H.; Howard Baet- 
jer, Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Bailey, 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, §. C.; Harry L. Bailey, Brookside 
Mills, New York, City; John Bancroft, Jr., Jos. Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; Bertram H. Borden, American Printing 
Co.; New York City; Wm. H. Buckley, Baltic Mills, Baltic, Conn.; 
Julius W. Cone, Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; | 
Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; J. C. 
Evins, Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. C.; B. B. Gossett, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Geo. Lanier, West Point Mfg. Co.., 
West Point, Ga.; Jno. A. Law, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Russell H. Leonard, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; K. P. 
Lewis, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, N. C.;. Ronald T. 
Lyman, Whittenton Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass.; F. H. McDevitt, 
Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass.; Allan McNab, Pelzer Mills, 
Pelzer, S. C.; G. H. Milliken, Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala.; 
A. R. Pierce, Pierce Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, Mass.; Geo. P. 
Ray, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.;-Geo. R. 
Urquhart, Manville-Jenckes Corp., Manville, R. I.; W. J. Vereen, 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga.; Geo. R. West, Jr.,. Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Richberg Views Pleases Dry Goods Markets 


Textile markets. showed much interest in the address 
given by Donald Richberg before the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science in Philadelphia Friday 
night. His comments on price fixing and overproduction 
were regarded as particularly encouraging. 


Concerning price fixing, Mr. Richberg said: ‘Price 
fixing is bad medicine. It does not conform to a com- 


‘petitive system. But a sick man often needs medicine 


that may help him to get well, although it will not keep 
him well. So long as cut-throat competition threatens to 
be not the life but the death of trade, and serves to pro- 
mote and not prevent monopoly, we may need to fix the 
levels below which there should be no price competition. 


“When factories run night and day to pour goods into 
a temporary market and then shut down suddenly as 
prices collapse, when one industry tries price maintenance 
and another wage cutting as a means of maintaining 
profits, when millions of dollars are spent in expanding 
productive power, when, by virtue of this normal course 
of private experimentation in the control of business, 
billions of dollars are wasted and millions of lives made 
miserable, when the final product of years of such experi- 
mentation is the greatest depression of our history, and 
when all of this irresponsible experimentation produces 
no workable plan, either to meet a national emergency, 
or te provide against its recurrence—let me ask in all 
humility: Can a deliberately planned experiment under 
public supervision, for the purpose of advancing the gen- 
eral welfare, possibly be as dangerous and destructive in 
its methods and objectives as a continuation of unre- 
stricted, private gambling with the lives and fortunes of 
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TECHNICAL 


—an Extra value — 


Wouen you buy Stein Hall Starches, 
Dextrines and Gums you get full value in the materials .. . 
plus extra value in the technical service available without 
charge to users of these products. Leading mills have found 


that they save money by using Stein Hall quality products 
backed by the Stein Hall laboratories and field staff. 


COTTON and RAYON 
SIZING MATERIALS 
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EST. 1866 


YORE City 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO ° LOS ANGELES 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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“Standard Everywhere” 


recommended for their 


DEPENDABLE UNIFORMITY 
WORKING ADVANTAGES 
GOOD MONEY VALUE 


For fifty-eight years, leading dyers have used 
CAMEL DYES because of their dependable 
uniformity, their working advantages and 
their good money value. 


Today, more than ever, you need these fea- 
tures to help maintain uniform, economical 
dyehouse operation. There is a CAMEL 
DYE for practically every type dyeing, for 
every type fabric—in a complete range of 
shades. 


The CAMEL line: 


ACEEO (Acid) 

AMIDINE (Direct) 
SOL-AMIDINE (Lt-Fast Direct) 
AMIDAZO (Develop) 
KROMEKO (Chrome) 


CHROMAZINE 
CHROMACID 


ETHONIC (Level Dyeing Acid) 
CAMACYL (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of.) 
(for Actate Silks) 
AMALTHION (Sulphur) 
LAVOSAL (Past to a Water 


for 
+r Printing and Washing) 


. 


American Dyestuff and Textile Oil Manufacturers 
Established 1876 


75 Hudson St. New York City 
Branches and Warehouses: 


Boston Providence 
Concord, N. C. 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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Attendance at 
Danville Meeting 


Among those who registered for the meeting of the 
Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division, Southern 
Textile Association, Danville, Va., December 1, 1934, 
were: 


Adkins, R. J., Night Overseer Weaving, Draper, N. C. 

Alexander, C. W., Overseer Spinning, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Alexander, W. T., Overseer Spinning, Highland Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 

Anderson, S. T., Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mill, Draper, 

Andrews, Bill, Second Hand Card Room, Martinsville, 
Va. 

Andrews, L. V., Martinsville, Va. 

Austin, J. W., Carder, Spray Cotton Mill, Spray, N.C. 

Barham, R. M., Leaksville, N. C. 

Barton, Howard, Asst. Mer., Nantucket and Rhode Is- 
land Mills, Spray, N. C. 

Batchelor, Geo. H., Salesman, 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Batson, Culver, Mgr., Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Beal, A. L., Overseer Weaving, White Oak Mills, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


Greensboro Loom Reed 


_Beckom, M. A., Warper, Gibsonville, N. C. 


Benfield, T. L., Overseer No. 1 Spinning, Rhodhiss Mill 
Co., Rhodhiss, N. C. 

Bennett, W. D., Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Bingham, W. S., S. F., Lynchburg, Va. 

Blackwood, A. J., Overseer Carding, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Bolen, Chas. E., Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 

Broome, J. F., Carder and Spinner, Riverside Mill No. 2, 
Danville, Va. 

Bullard, George, Card Room, Consolidated Textile Corp.., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Bulla, G. C., Master Mechanic, Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Burnett, B. B., Rhodhiss Mills Co., Spinner No. 2, Rhod- 
hiss, N. C. 

Burnside, H. O., Walker Electrical Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Campbell, S. E., Spinner, Spray. Cotton Mill, Spray, N.C. 

Childers, J. T., Carding and Spinning, Second Shift, 
Mineola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 

Collins, Andrew, Leaksville, N. C. 

Craven, R. K., Weaver, Mineola Mfg. Co., 

Crowder, J. H., Bedspread Mill No. 1, Leaksville, N. C. 

Davis, J. F., Spinning Fiver, Consolidated Textile Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Davis, L. Jeff, Overseer Weaving, Cooleemee, N. € 

Dillard, H. L., Newton, N. C. 

Dodson, E, W.. Second Hand in Card Room, Revolution 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

Driskill, Carl T., Supply Clerk, Cons. Textile Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Gibsonville, 


Draper, Willie T., Overseer Cloth Room, Martinsville, 


Va. 
Dunn, J. F., Overseer Carding, Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
Ellis, R. L., Overseer Blanket Weaving, Draper, N. C. 
Elmore, ey A., Asst. Supt., Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, 
C. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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| “Cee that 
little gadget!” 


turns idle cash into 


Surplus in the form of cash may yield 114 to 2%—but invested in Saco-Lowell 
Continuous Card Strippers it will yield 50% or more. This improvement cannot 
fail to pay for itself within two years. By keeping the cylinder wire in a constantly 
clean condition, the long fibers which formerly were lost as strips are now 
retained as sliver. From a given amount of cotton, up to 2% more weight of 
_ sliver is obtained. 


Even this substantial saving is secondary to the improvement in QUALITY. The 
sliver is noticeably cleaner because the cylinder wire is constantly maintained in 
a clean, free-working condition. There is greater evenness of sliver because the 
customary light-to-heavy fluctuations between periodic strippings are eliminated. 


The Continuous Card Stripper is employed with profit by producers of all classes 
of goods, as indicated by the following partial list of users: 

Swift Spinning Mills Columbus, Ga. 

Cosmos Imperial Mills | Hamilton, Ontario 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills... Danville, Va. 

Kannapolis, N. C. 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills................ Columbia, S. C. 


Shall we mail you our Continuous Stripper Bulletin? 


Lontinuous 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. GREENVILLE. S.C. ATLANTA. GA. 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davin CLARE... 
D. H. Hitz, Jr. 
Junius M, 


Managing Editor 
Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance. 


$2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union... rea 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


More About Foreign Cotton 


W* have received several letters from those 
who disaree with the position taken in our 
recent editorial entitled ‘Foreign Cotton Propa- 
ganda,” but we still see no reason to fear the 
competition of cotton grown in other countries. 

One question which we asked has been studi- 


ously avoided by all who have written, and that 


question was: 


“Tf twelve years under a 25-cent cotton average (1917 
to 1929) did not produce the results predicted why are we 
to expect one or two years under 12 to 15-cent cotton to 
cause a great increase in foreign cotton production? 


In 1924, Brazil produced 605,000 bales, in 
1933 about 760,000 bales, and the estimate this 
year is for about 900,000. After producing 
605,000 in 1924 and 602,000 in 1925, it dropped 
back to 492,000 bales in 1927 when the price of 
coffee made it more profitable than cotton. 


The low price of American cotton in 1931 
caused Brazil to reduce its 1932 cotton crop to 


347,000 bales, and therein is the answer to the: 


cotton situation, for no country can grow cotton 
at 6 cents per pound, and one or two years of 
low prices in the United States would wreck the 
cotton extension plans of any other country. 

India has been raising cotton since the days 
of Christ, but never has raised.cotton of good 
staple of greatly increased its crop. 


In 1924, India raised 5,100,000 bales (478 
lint pounds per bale) and equalled that figure in 
1929, but in other years has averaged 4,600,000 
bales. This year’s crop is estimated at 4,400,- 
000. 

The 6-cent price of 1930 made cotton so un- 
profitable that many of the inhabitants of India 
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abandoned its cultivation and the crop was re- 
duced to 3,375,000 bales. 

The same low price in America caused Egypt 
to reduce its crop in 1931 to 1,228,000 bales 
against a normal of 1,650,000. The cotton crop 
of Egypt has very fixed limitation and very sel- 
dom can it exceed 1,700,000. 


It is difficult to determine the cotton crop of 
China and its cotton consumption can always be 
depended upon to keep pace with cotton produc- 
titon. 


The 1927 crop of China, determined largely 
from consumption, was 1,930,000 bales, and that 
of 1933 was 1,990,000 bales. 

In 1931, as the result of the low price in the 
United States, the cotton crop of China was re- 
duced to 1,100,000. Even the pauper labor of 
China could not see 6-cent cotton. 
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Mexico raised 280,000 bales in 1924, but we 


find that country with 95,000 bales 
223,000 in 1933. 


“All other countries,’ not counting Russia, 
raised 995,000 bales in 1926 and in 1933 had 
increased 237,000 bales, or to 1,232,000. 

Russia has made a steady increase in the pro- 
duction of cotton from 453,000 in 1924, 737,000 
in 1925 to 1,889,000 bales in 1933, but in the 
opinion of many has about reached its limit. 
That is indicated from its yield of 1,850,000 
bales in 1931, 1,778,000 in 1932 and 1,889,000 
in 1933. 

It is also generally agreed that cotton con- 
sumption in Russia will increase in proportion 
to its increase in cotton production and that 
Russia will never be in position to be an exporter. 

We can see no danger indicated by the above 
review of cotton growing possibilities over the 
world. | 

Russia and Brazil are, in our opinion, the only 
sections which afford any real opportunities for 
extension. Russia will use what it produces and 
Brazil will increase only when cotton is more 
profitable than cotton and will cut its acreage 
sharply as it did in 1932, when the price of cot- 
ton is low. 

With the population of the world increasing 
about 20,000,000 each year, we see no reason to 
fear an overproduction of cotton outside the 
United States, but we do recognize the fact that 
we can raise so much cotton in this country that 
an unprofitable price will prevail, and for that 
reason we favor some control over our cotton 
production, 

Other countries may talk much about increas- 
ing their cotton crop, but all of them know that 
one year of low prices in the United States will 
nullify all the increase efforts they can make 
over a period of five years. 


in 1932 and 
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Brazil may, by hard work and great sacrifice, 
increase its cotton crop to 1,500,000 bales, but 
one year of 6-cent cotton in the United States 


would wreck its plans and send its crop back 
below 500,000 bales. 


In other words, no country has any desire to 
raise cotton for the sake of boasting about rais- 
ing cotton and no country can compete with the 
United States upon a price basis. | 

India can raise cotton, but it always has and 
always will bring a lower price than American 
because it is of an inferior staple. 


We are in more danger of losing our cotton 
spindles than our cotton bales. | 


Since 1920 we have dropped from 39,000,000 
spindles to 31,000,000, with about 5,000,000 of 
the remaining spindles so antiquated that their 
future operation is doubtful. 

England also has dropped from 56,000,000 
cotton spindles to less than 46,000,000 and her 
mills are in an even worse shape than those in 
America. 

Some of the other countries of the world, nota- 
bly Japan, are steadily increasing their spindles 
and looms and Japan is rapidly acquiring a dom- 
inant posititon in export trade. 


We again repeat that we see no cause to be 


alarmed over any increase in the production of. 


cotton in foreign countries. 


If cotton must be raised at a price which will 
not show a fair and adequate return to Southern 
farmers it will be well to allow other countries 
to raise it. : 


Plant Modernization Is Vital 
Question 


tT HERE are a good many indications that the re- 
§ placement of obsolete textile equipment, 
which was rather active during the first half of 
this year, will be resuméd next year. The extent 
to which modernization will be carried out will, 
of course, depend upon the ability of the mills to 
earn money. For six months past, lack of profits 


_has prevented replacement, even where the need 
was clearly seen. 


The character of competition for some months 
past has made it more evident that well equipped 
mills have an even greater advantage over their 
less fortunate competitors than ever before. 
Mills with the most modern equipment have 
been able to accept orders, and even show a 
profit, at prices which could not be met by older 
mills. This has often accounted for the differ- 
ence in prices quoted in the market. Comment- 


BuLLETIN 


/ 
ing upon this phase of the 
of Commerce says: 


It is @eclared that a difference as great as 3¢c a yard 
exists between prices for print cloths that measure a profit 


“Ty 


or loss. In other words, while print cloths have been sell- ~ 


ing under costs, speaking generally, some large and well 
equipped mills will profit from orders taken recently at 
the so-called under cost figures. This condition is be- 
lieved to forecast larger. machinery replacement in print 
cloth and other textile mills next year lest more than one 
active plant fall by the wayside. 


The subject of machinery replacement was 
very interestingly discussed at the meeting of the 
silk and rayon manufacturers last week by John 
F. Tinsley, vice-president and general manager 
of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Among 
other things, Mr. Tinsley stated that the mills 
can no longer depend upon multiple shift opera- 
tion, lower wages and longer hours to reduce 
costs. On this point, he said: 


Today industry is subject to many restrictions. The 
hours of operation and minimum wages have been estab- 
lished by the textile codes. Mills no longer can obtain 
low costs by operating excess multiple shifts, or by paying 
low wages. In addition, consumer resistance to rising 
prices and price differentials between raw materials such 
as rayon and silk have increased the necessity for low 
cost as a means of meeting competition from various 
fabrics. 

To obtain lower costs, then, the mills can no longer 
rely upon long hours, low wages, and loose cost account- 
ing. Henceforth, they must turn to more efficient methods 


as the means for obtaining greater production per unit of 


floor space, per machine and per operative. 


In stressing the need for a rehabilitation pro- 


gram, Mr. Tinsley stated that there were ap- 


proximately 90,000 looms weaving silk and ray- 
on in the United States, excluding cotton looms 
previously used for the weaving of fine cotton 
and now employed on rayon. He said that of 
these 90,000 looms only a relatively small per- 
centage was strictly modern. He stated that it 
was conservatively estimated that over 60,000 
of these looms are from 10 to 40 years of age. 
He referred also to the fact that many looms are 
not properly equipped, saying: 

Not only are most of the looms in the country old, but 
many of them are not equipped with mechanisms which 


are deemed essential to high quality production by the 


best mills. Recently it was estimated that about one- 
third of the silk looms in the United States are not 
equipped with warp stop or feeler motions. Certainly, 
the mills which have these looms cannot expect to com- 
pete with commercial rivals which have been installing 
modern equipment in the last three or four years. 


From our contacts in the Southern mills, we 
are sure that the whole question of modern 
equipment is receiving more attention than ever 
before. Given an opportunity to operate stead- 
ily at a fair margin we are sure that the mills are 
going a long way in the matter of improving 
their physical condition. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. 


Safeguard Profits! 
Oil Spot “Seconds” 


Cost You Money 


Profits depend upon highest output of 
perfect goods from your looms. Oil 
spots on cloth mean “seconds.” The 


heavy loss on such “seconds” cuts 


deeply into mill profits. 


7 out of 10 leading mills know that 
NON-FLUID OIL does not drip or 
leak like liquid oil. It stays in bear- 
ings, lubricating constantly and de- 


pendably and practically eliminates oil | 


spot “seconds.” 


They know also—that NON-FLUID 
OIL outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times, 
Saving money on lubricant and appli- 
cation cost while giving cleaner and 
more dependable lubrication. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, ‘Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Providence, R. |}. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S.C. Greenville, S. C. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


West Durnam, N. C.—The Erwin Cotton Mills Com- 
pany recently purchased a super-sanforizing range, in- 
cluding clip expander, one of the latest unit introduced 
for complete sanforizing. 


This machine, as designed and built by the Textile- 
Finishing Machinery Company of Providence, R. I., will 
give them a greatly increased production as compared 
with the machines previously used for finishing denims 
and other heavy goods. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—The management of Mathews 
Cotton Mill, closed since the general textile strike in Sep- 
tember, announced the mill reopened on a full time basis 
Monday. The plant normally employs 500 workers. 


The management said that notwithstanding the fact 
that the demand for the mill’s products had not improved 
sufficiently to justify full time operations, two forces 
would be re-employed and it was hoped market conditions 
would be such that the full time basis could be continued 
indefinitely. 


With the reopening of the Mathews Mill, all six textile 
mills in the county will be in operation for the first time 
since the calling of the general textile strike September 
3rd. 


Hattiessurc, Miss.—Officials of the Hattiesburg 
Chamber of Commerce announce the completion of the 
campaign for $35,000 to use in the construction of a 
building to be used for the Domestic Silks, Inc., of New 
York City, which will establish a silk weaving unit in 
Hatteisburg. The company has agreed to locate a fac- 
tory here if the city. will erect a suitable building and give 
rent free on it for five years. At the end of that period 
the company will either purchase or lease the building. . 

Domestic Silks will send 25 looms here at an early date 
to test the ability of the local labor to weave silk. If the 
workers prove capable the building will then be con- 
struct and the company will install 200 looms. 

A dyeing plant and a throwing mill may be located 
here if the weaving unit is successful, it was announced. 


HuNTSVILLE, Ata.—The properties of the Helen Mills 
of Alabama, a-knitting mill plant in receivership, against 
which there are $102,000 in bonds and accrued interest — 
outstanding, was sold to the Werthan Bag Company, of 
Nashville, on the high bid of $22,500, at a sale which 
was ordered by the Chancery Court for the benefit of the 
bondholders. ‘There was spirited bidding between the 
Werthan interests and a representative of S. S. Fletcher, 
operator of the Fletcher Cotton Mill of Huntsville. 


The properties consist of several blocks in the West 
Huntsville tract adjoining the city limits of Huntsville, a 
considerable tract of land adjacent, several buildings 
housing a knitting mill plant; fixtures ,engines, boilers, 
power and other machinery, tools, equipment and appli- 
ances, and about 50 houses occupied by former operatives 
of the mill. 


Taxes due on the property add $4,518 to its liabilities. 
Joe Werthan, of the Werthan Company, said he had no 
announcement to make regarding plans for operation of 


the mill until the sale is confirmed by the court that or- 
dered it. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 
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SPARTANBURG, S. C,—Organization of the Mayfair 
Cotton Mills to take charge of the Arcadia Mills proper- 
ties is expected to follow the granting of a charter by W. 
P. Blackwell, Secretary of State. Application for the 
charter was made by H. A. Ligon, N. B. West and Doug- 
las Featherstone following an extended meeting held by 
the organizers. Definite announcement concerning the 
embryonic concern will be made after an organization 
meeting to be held some time during this week, it was 
stated. It is expected subscribers to stock in concern will 
gather at that time to elect officers and a board of direc- 
tors to conduct the affairs of the concern. 


The Arcadia Mills property was sold on November 
14th to Mr. Featherstone, Greenwood attorney, for $736,- 
000. The sale was ordered by the South Carolina Su- 
preme Court to satisfy judgment. 


LANGLEY, S. C.—Net profit of $1,171,530, which in- 
cludes $53,287 profit on the purchase of collateral trust 
notes and bonds, is shown by United Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., and subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1934. This is equivalent, after allowing for pre- 
ferred dividends, to $2.01 a share on 557,079 shares of 
common’ stock, compared with $2.51 a share in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, when net profit amounted to $1,445,- 
207. In the year ended July 31, 1934, the proportion of 
loss of subsidiaries not consolidated accruing to United 
was $10,999. | 

The company operates Aiken Mills, Seminole Mills and 
Clearwater Manufacturing Company, in South Carolina, 
and plants in New England. 


In disclosing the figures for the fiscal period just ended, 
Homer Loring, president, and Lawrence Marx, vice-presi- 
dent, make known that since the close of the year, an 
arrangement has been made with the owners of the entire 
issue of $941,000 preferred stock to exchange for 48,921 
shares of common stock. Directors of the company have 
authorized the issue of this additional common stock, 
and the exchange has been accomplished, the officials 
state. 


The net profit of $117,530 shown in the report is after 
the deduction of depreciation of $499,832, interest on col- 
lateral trust bonds of $236,475 and after taxes. Depre- 
ciation in the preceding year amounted to $458,650 and 
interest totalled $243,241. 


Net working capital shows little change from a year 
ago in the latest balance sheet of the company. As at 
July 31, last, United had quick assets of $13,243,177 
against quick liabilities of $5,853,763, or net working 
capital of $7,389,414. At the close of the prior fiscal 
year, the excess of current assets over current liabilities 
was $7,392,818. 


At the lower of cost or market inventories show an 
increase from $6,839,401 to $8,407,118. Cash was slight- 
ly higher at $990,991. Notes payable to banks increased 
to $3,490,000 from $2,079,903 a year previous. Earned 
surplus now totals $2,612,530, with no change taking 
place in the capital surplus of $1,071,542. 


United, at the end of the year, had contingent liabili- 
ties of $227,127, of which $191,127 consisted of letters of 
credit, drafts discounted, etc., and $36,000 was uncalled 
subscription to General Cotton Corporation stock. 
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ENKA 


THE BEST OF THE 
EXTRA DULL YARNS 


@® We have brought this yarn to a high 
state of perfection. It is pigmented and 
uniformly very, very dull. It imparts that 
cool suede hand and unusual softness to 
a fabric. It dyes with true evenness and 
with a fine dye union. It is whiter even 
before bleaching. And Englo is the 
strongest of the pigment type yarns. 


Englo yarns are our latest contribution 
to textiles. They knit and weave beauti- 
fully and combine perfectly with acetates 
for cross dyeing. Englo is decidedly the 
better extra dull yarn. 


Dull + Smooth Stron E 
ger ven Dyeing Nich 
RAYON 


American Enka Corporation 


Enka, N.C. * 271 Church St.. New York * Providence, R. L 


For BErreR WEAVING 
buy your 


LOOM REEDS 


from 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STERLING 


Spinning and Twisting Travelers 
Try having them fitted to your rings 
GOODYEAR CENTER BEARING 


Twister Travelers (patented) 


Keep rings lubricated—Last longer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


George W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, S. C. 
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TEXTILE 
Fire Damages Calhoun Mill 


Calhoun Falls, S. C.—Considerable property damage 
was done in the Calhoun Mills here, 30,000-spindle plant 
of the Gossett group, by fire of undetermined origin early 
Tuesday. The fire broke out in the elevator shaft and 
spread some, but was soon brought under control. W. M. 
Story, superintendent, said it would require several days 
for the machinery to be placed in operation again. The 
loss was covered by insurance, he said. 


Like Violin 
with broken string ~ 


EQUIPMENT 
is handicapped with © 
inferior Textile Compounds! | 


Replace the broken string, and the violin plays at its best. 
Replace inferior textile compounds with ONYX laboratory- 
controlled compounds ... and your equipment produces at its 
best. 


ONYX compounds are highly effective ... always uniform. 
They assure even shades, fine prints and soft, rich feel and 
appearance. They cost less to use, reduce losses due to re-runs, 
seconds and claims. They give more accurate control over your 
processes. And bring better prices for your fabrics. Write for 
test samples, stating operation and fabrics. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
in Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Montreal 


PROCESSING 


& FINISHING 


COMPOUNDS. 


BUILD UP GOOD WILL 


among your employees. Give them a basket of fruit, vege- 
tables, and nuts for Christmas. Many factories do this. 
Ask for salesman to call with prices. 


SOUTHERN FRUIT COMPANY 


419-425 West Second St. Phone 3-6181 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Wholesalers of Fruits 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the —— quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
S11 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. 


E. HUMPHRIES Seu. Agents 


Pr. O. Bex 
Greenville, 6. C. 
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New Equipment 


A Shear of Entirely New _— 
Announced 


In the past there have been two types of design for 
shears—one the vertical and the other the horizontal. 
The Hermas Machine ‘Company of Hawthorne, N. J., 
have now introduced an entirely new type of design which 
might be called the A. The general contour of the ma- 
chine is in the form of an A or inverted V. 

This new machine, which is made in 48-inch size only 
at present, is said to have distinct advantages in the 
matter of floor spacé and operating economies. For ex- 


New AE 4-Knife Shear with double raising brush and 
surface wind take-up 


| ample, the new A model may be put in tandem with roll- 
ing and brush equipment that is ordinarily possessed by 
most textile mills and when so used it makes a practical 
brush and shear combination. Another feature which will 
be appreciated by the cloth room superintendent as well 
as the sales department is the provision for an inspection 
of the goods after it leaves the first pair of knives. 
Another feature of this machine is the guard system 


Automatic AE Shear with surface wind take-up 


for the knives. Each pair of knives is enclosed in a suc- 
tion hood which guards the blades completely. Another 
advantage claimed for this machine is the economy of 
floor space—that it requires less room than ordinarily is 
necessary | 
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This machine is of the same high type of design and 


workmanship as other Hermas shears. It is described as 
being unusually fast in operation and decidedly economi- . 


cal to own and operate. 


This machine, like all other Hermas Shears, may be ) 


had with any number of knives and brushes. 


New Cotton Card Grinder 


B. S. Roy & Son Co., of Worcester, Mass., have per- 
fected a cotton card grinder, equipped with a solid vitri- 
fied grinding wheel, to take the place of emery fillet. 

The efficiency of emery filleting is often impaired by 
the natural moisture required in a card room, says a 
statement from the company. Very often the surface 
wheel with worn filleting is fed into the wire too hard in 
an effort to get more grinding out of the fillet, thus caus- 
ing the kneeing over of the wire. This new solid wheel 


_ Solid Vitrified Grinding W heel 


grinder is fed in lightly and gives efficient grinding re- 
sults, with higher speeds. “This wheel will grind as good 
as new until it is completely worn out and is not affected 
by atmospheric conditions,” the statement says. 


“The solid wheel grinder, having been subjected to every 
kind of a test possible, has’ been found to wear merely 
one thousandth of an inch for every 25 hours of running. 
With an occasional brushing with a steel brush or clean- 
ing with turpentine, etc., this solid vitrified will cut as 
good as new until it is completely worn out,’ the makers 
report. 


The Roy Company has perfected a diamond trueing 
device for trueing up the wheel, should it get out of true 
after long service. One trueing device in every card room 
will always insure accurate grinding. 

Old grinders can be equipped by regrinding the shell 
and fitting them with the new hub and solid vitrified 
grinding wheel. | 


Chadwick-Hoskins Capital Reduced 


Recommendations of the board of directors for revision 
of the capital structure of the Chadwick-Hoskins Com- 
pany were approved unanimously by the stockholders in 
a special meeting at the company’s offices here. By this 
revision the company reduces its capitalization from $3,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Directors of Mock, Judson, Voeh- 
ringer Company, Inc., hosiery, have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on the preferred 
stock, payable January Ist to stockholders of record De- 
cember 15th. 


With an 


to 
Savings 


Howatd Bros. Inserted Eye Wire Heddles, by 
strengthening the heddle at the point of greatest 


_ wear, cuts down strain on the yarn and chance of 
catching. The longer and more efficient operation 


of Inserted Eye Heddles saves you money. 


KKK | TRADE MARK 


244 Forsyth Street Pidindelohta, Pa., Dallas, 
Atlanta, Ga.” Texas, and D.C. 


SELF-SEALED 


Designed with removable 
labyrinth “felt seal entirely 
within confines of extra wide _ 
innerandouterringstoavoid 

injury, these “GreaSeal” — 
PrecisionBearings,withlarge 


Maxwell Brothers, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
PLYWOOD, WIREBOUND BOXES AND 
SHOOKS 


Used by Textile Industries 
For Shipment of Their Commodities 


Offices and Plants At 
Macon, Ga., and Jasper, Fla. 
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HOWA MEG, | PANY 
3 | REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
| 
| 
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4 grease capacity, assure su- 
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| for Catalog. 
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FOR INSTALLATION IN 
MILLS AND FACTORIES 


You can't beat the Vogel Number Five 


HERE is only one kind of closet to in- 


stall in a factory, and that is one de- 

signed especially to withstand the hard usage 

- and rough treatment which a factory closet 

receives. We recommend the Vogel Number 
Five for all types of factory installation. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Products 


BROOKMIRE 
BULLETINS | 


will help you to keep posted on the trend of 
security prices and economic conditions and 
will guide you in your stock and bond invest- 
ments. They are timely and specific in their 


opinion and comment. 


We shall gladly send you a copy of Brookmire 


Counselor without charge. Request Bulletin 


No. 15-A. 


BROOKMIRE 


CORPORATION 


551 Fifth Avenue 
Founded 1904 


New York 


BULLETIN 


' Pegram, T. C., Supt., 


Rogers, J. E., Electrician, Draper-American Mill, Draper, 


December 13, 1934 


Attendance List 
(Continued from Page 16) 

Fisher, 
Va. 

Fisher, J, C., Cons. Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Foster, R. H., S. F., Lynchburg, Va. 

Freeman, W. G.. Overseer Carding No. 2, Highland Mill, 
High Point, N. C. 

Frye, J. O., Overseer Weaving, Second Shift, Martins- 

ville, Va. 

Funderburk, E. L., Overseer Spinning, Draper-American 
Mill, Draper, N. 

Garr-son, W. E., Overseer Weaving, Danville, Va. 

Gibson, W. L., White Oak Cotton Mills, Overseer Card- 
ing, Greensboro, NM. ©. 

Goinz, J. H., Carder and Spinner, Fieldale, Va. 

Grant, L. L., Overseer Spinning No. 1, Highland Mills, 
High Point. N. C. 

Hall, J. G., Overseer Carding and Spinning, R:versid> 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

Harder, R. W., Second Hand, Cons. Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Hardin, |. 
burg, Va. 

Hains, L. C., White Oak Mill, Greensboro, N. C. 

Harris, Lee, Second Hand, Spinning Room, Mineola Mfg. 


A. L., Carder, Cons. Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 


., Slasher Room, Cons. Textile Corp., Lynch- 


Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 
Hayden, M. W., Master Mechanic, Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mill Co., Spray, N. C. 
Hayes, |. P., Mooresville Cotton Mill, Mooresv ile. 


Higgins, R. H., Overseer Spinning, Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C, 


Mer. No. 3 Plant, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 


Holt, E. M.., 
Cooleemee, N. C. 
Jennings, W. J., Carder and Spinner, Mineola Mfg. Co., 


Gibsonville, N. C. 
Joyner, W. Rouse, Salesman, Corn Products Sales Co. 
Killette, W. P., Second Hand Weaving, Gibsonville, N. C. 
Knecht, H. B., Supt., Lily Mill, Spray, N. C. 
May, J. F., Second Hand, Mineola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, 
McFetters, Geo. A., Megr., 
Greensboro, N. C. 
McGee, W. C., Machine Co., 
Miller, W. W.., 
Moore, J., 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co.. 


Gastonia, N. C. 

Cons. Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Overseer Burlap Mfg. Dept., White Oak 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. | 

Moore, Joseph D., Student, N. C. State Colleze Textile 
School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Moore, S$. B., North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

Moore, W. $., Supt., Grier Cotton Mills. 

Moore, W. T., Lynchburg, Va. 

Moreland, R. C., Overseer Spinning, White Oak Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Morris, Jos., Second Hand, Draper, N. C. 
O'Neal, J. W., Asst. Supt., Cons. Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Owen, H. W., Gen. Sec., Y. M. C. A., Spray, N. C. 

Newell, 4 R.. Overseer Dyeing, Pomona Mill, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, 
N. C. 

Perry, J. E., Foreman Weaving, Fieldale, Va. 

Phillips, W. M., Section Hand, Lynchburg, Va. 

Price, W. A., Overseer Spinning No. 2, Highland Cotton 
Mills, High Point, N. C. 


N. C. 
Rushworth, L. J., Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 
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Sawyer, S. E., Overseer Fin., White Oak Cotton Mills, 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Scott, R. S. Gibsonville, N.C. 


Shepherd, Mineola Mill, Gibsonville, N.C. 


Short, D. F., Overseer Weaving, Cons. Textile Corp., 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Sink, David, Second Hand Spinning, Revolution Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


Siviter, ]. S., Loom Fixer, Riverside & Dan River Mills, 


Danville, Va. 
Spencer, A. F., Loom Fixer, Martinsville, Va. 


Squires, W. J., Designer, Draper-American Mill, Draper, 


; Strader, S. G., Draper-American Mill, Draper, N. C. 
Summers, W. F., Supt., Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


- Sumner, L. C., Night Overseer Carding, Draper, N. C. 


_ Sumpter, James E., Second Hand Spinning, Cons. Textile ; 


Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Swinney, G. E., Overseer Jack apaoning, Draper-Ameri- 
can Mill, Draper, N. C. 

Talbert, R. L., Leaksville, N. C. : 

Thomas, J. O., Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, 

Tiller, E. C., Foreman Spinning, Wearwell —s Mill, 
Draper, N. C. 

Turner, C. O., Second Hand Spinning, Martinsville. Va. 

Ward, G. R., Supt., Highland Cotton Mills, High Point. 
N. C. 

Webber, T. G., Lynchburg, Va. 

West, Robert, Pres., Riverside & Dan River Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. 

Whisnant, G. F., Second Hand Weaving, Martinsville, 
Va. 


Whitt, F. O., Overseer Carding, Highland Mills, High | 


Point, N. C. 

Williams, Claude B., Asst. Supt., Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills, Fieldale, Va. 

Williams, J. A., W eaver, Rhodhiss Mili No. 1, Rhodhiss, 
Wit. 

Willis, H. H., Dean, Textile School, Clemson College, 

Wray, Robert, Electrician, Spray, N. C. 

Yates, R. L., Master Mechanic, White Oak Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. c 

Young, L. M., Master Mechanic Highland Cotton Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 

Younger, C. L., Second Hand Carding, Mineola Mfg. 
Co., Gibsonville. N. C. 

Younger, ee. Second Hand Finishing, Second Shift, 
Mineola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 

Yow, G. J., Second Hand Spinning, Gibsonville, N. C. 

Laws, H. L., Mach., Spray, N. C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 


| 


Ten Minutes to World s Fair 
Garage Opposite Hotel 
Seventeen Floors 


HOTEL 
MAJESTIC 


Quincy at State Street 


In the Heart of the City 


CHICAGO 


Rates:—$1.50-$2.00-$2.50-$3.00-$3.50 


HARRY F. HERMANSEN 
Manager 


Clements - Cadillac 
Portable Electric Blower 
Blows—Suction Cleans—Sprays 


Keeps motors, looms, 
frames, cards, shearing, 
napping and knitting 
machines, etc., free of 
destructive dust and 
dirt. 


Reduces fire hazard, shutdowns, burnouts—delivers a blast 
of clean, dry air—sufficient force to clean delicate and in- 
tricate machinery without injury. 


Write for descriptive literature and trial offer. 


: CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6657 S. Narragansett Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904. 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. Lowell, Mass. 
Harold P. Goller Francis B. Boyer 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
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appear in this issue. 
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Abbott Machine Co. 
Adolff Bobbin Co. 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfe. ‘Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc... 
Atlanta Brush Co. . 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mtg. 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. _.. i 
Atwood Machine Co. .__...-. 
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Barber-Colman Co. 
Borne. Serymser Co. 

Bunn, B. H. 

Butterworth, Ww. Sons Co.. 
Camptell, John & “Co. 
Carolina Rubber Hose Co. : 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, ‘Ine. 
Ciha Co... Ine 
Clark Publishing Co. | 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
Corn Products R efining 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curran & Barry 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. . 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon Lubhric ating. Saddle Co. _. 
Dronsfield Bros. . 
Dunning & Bosc hert Press Co... 
DuPont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co... 
Baton, Paul B. —.. 
Eclipse Textile 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Engineering Sales Co. 
Excel Machine Co., Inc. —...._...- 
Fee & Stemwedel, Inc. 
Firth-Smith Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel - 


Garland Mfg. Co. -... 

Gastonia Brush Co. 

Gastonia Electro & Plating Co... 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co.__ 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 
Governor Clinton Hotel aan 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The 

Graton & Knight Co. 

Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
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Hart Products Corp. . 

H & American Machine Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton. FEF. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. 

Howard Bros. Co. ..... 
Howard-Hickory 
Hyegrolit, Inc. 
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Industrial Rayon Corp. 
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Jackson Lumber Co. 


Jackson Moistening Co., 
Jacobs, BE. H. g. Co., Ine. 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. ~~ 
Johnson, Chas. B. — 


Lincoln _— 
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Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The _. 


National Ring Traveler Co. _........._- 29 
N & N. J. Lubricant 
Norma- Hoffmann 


Rome Soap Mfg. Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops __.. 
Schachner Liaather & Belting Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
SeSydel-Woolley Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
sonoco Products 
Southern Fruit Co. —_. 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Co... 
Southern Textile Banding Co. 
Staley Sales Corp. 
steel Heddle Mfg. Co, 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. REE 
Stewart Iron Works. 
Stone, Chas. H 
Stonhard Co. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Ranking Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery ‘Co... 
Textile The 
U. S. Ringe Traveler. Co. 
Universal Winding 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Vogel, Joseph Co. 


WAK, Inc. . 

Waltham Watch Co. _. 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. _.. 
Whitin Machine Works . 
Whitinsville Spinning Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. ... 


November An Active 
Month in Textiles 


November was another active 
month in the textile industry, accord- 
ing to the current survey of the in- 


dustry contained in the Textile Or- 


ganon, published by the Tubize Cha- 
tillon Corporation. The consensus is 
that the current activity will continue 
for the balance of the year and well 
into next year, with the industry 


reaching the peak of activity under 
the two-year cycle theory some time 
during 1935. 


In the rayon division, the Organon 
states, the deliveries index for No- 
vember was 348 compared with 375 
for October and an average of 303 
for the year to date on an unadjusted 
basis. T4ris decline, however, was less 
than seasonal and the adjusted index 
actually increased from 351 in Octo- 
ber to 387 in November. 


December 13, 1934 


“This persistence of favorable de- 
liveries on into November is a most 
wholesome sign,’ the paper adds. 
“And if acetate deliveries were in- 
cluded the index would be even more 
favorable as the acetate division had 
better bookings than the viscose divi- 
sion, The weaving industry continues 
to account for the bulk of the busi- 
ness, underwear and hosiery takings 
of rayon having declined seasonally.” 

Commenting upon the wool divi- 
sion, the paper states that this mar- 
ket is reflecting “a continued improv- 
ed demand from the low levels of 
September. It now appears that wool 
prices will be steady to strong during 
the next six months. An improved 
demand for wool and wool goods is 
an integral part of this picture.” 


The trend of silk consumption con- 
tinues upward, according to the Or- 
ganon, based upon seasonal activity, 
although deliveries in American mills 
totalling 37,548 bales during Novem- 
ber represented a reduction from the 
unusually high post-strike total of — 
49.106 bales in October. 


Georgia Student Also 
Tested Rayon Yarn Pulp 


Athens, Ga.—The possibilities of 
making rayon yarn from Georgia 
pine pulp were tested by a University 
of Georgia chemistry student last 
year, according to the chemistry de- 
partment of the University. 


This announcement is interesting 
in the light of Dr. Charles H. Herty’s 
recent statement that he has suc- 
ceeded in making commercially prac- 
tical the manufacture of the rayon 
yarn from pine pulp, and experiments 
at Georgia Tech, 


A. M. Law & Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Established 1892 


Southern Textile Stocks 
Municipal Bonds 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, Dd. C. 


Fermer Member Examining Cerpe 
U. &. Patent Office 


Double Loop Hook Bands 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Truth About “Stretch-Out” 
(Continued from Page 4) 


enormous amount of earth comprising this fill was being 
carried from the borrow pits to the fill in baskets on the 
heads of the workers. To his question as to why they 
did not use steam shovels and trains to handle this earth, 
the answer was “what chance have a steam shovel and 
trains, or any other modern machinery, against labor at 
4 cents a day?” 

In conclusion I would urge that the industry resist any 
attempt to unduly regulate or limit the right of each in- 
dividual mill to determine its own work assignments based 
on its OWN experience. 

Any attempt to exercise too rigid a control and espe- 
cially to require advance permission before changing 
work assignments will not only retard progress but it will 
also greatly discourage the purchase of new machinery. 

The Capital goods industries are the ones where the 
greatest unemployment exists and it is, therefore; to those 
industries that the country must look to re-employ those 
now out of work. If there are any arduous regulations 


which prevent the full use and benefit of new machinery, ' 


there will be very little incentive for this industry, or 
any other, to purchase new equipment. 

No right-thinking employer has any desire to impose 
an undue burden on his workers nor can he afford to do 
so, but he must at least be in a position to work out his 


own problems in his own way. It is through this method | 


only that real progress can be made in furnishing the 
world with the necessities and comforts of life at a price 
which it can afford to pay. 


Experiences of Mills Under Cotton Textile 
ode 
(Continued from Page 6) 
mean the rehabilitation of the various branches of indus- 


try and that in turn must mean that the individual con- 


cerns in each industry—certainly the efficient concerns— 
are operating on a sound business basis. 
Prorit 1s NECESSARY 

Under our American system there can not be health in 
industry if the individual concerns are selling at or below 
cost, with the resultant destruction of credit and confi- 
dence and inevitable contraction of employment and 
wages that that involves. 

As the Administration has recognized, profits are an 
essential feature in the healthy operation of our daily 
industrial life. Some margin of profit is essential to the 
restoration of confidence, to the repair of working capital 
and to the replacements, improvements and dice 0 
which are necessary to recovery. All other plans, useful 
and desirable as they may be, must in the end depend 
upon our ability to restore this profit “cog” in our eco- 
nomic mechanism. 


Call Sounded for Battle Agaiast 
| Communism 


Birmingham, Ala.—A call for the forces of “law and 


order” to fight Communism in America today had been | 


sounded here by the Southeastern Division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, representing business men 
in 13 Southern States and the District of Columbia. 

The division group at its meeting here took its stand 
on Communism by adopting a resolution in which patri- 
otic citizens and organizations were asked “to support 
positive steps to check this menace and to safeguard 


American institutions against this insidious form of at- 
tack 
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Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 

Keeps 


Rice 
Millbury 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Dobby Company 


Contented Workers 
Help You Produce Profits 


We can help you make their outdoor environment pleasing 


Expert Landscape Service at Low Cost 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY NURSERY 


Pleasing Environment Aids 
in Producing Contentment 


with our 


Ask us about it 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 


Classified Ad 


Fill? 


Through A 


In The 
Textile Bulletin 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New Y ork 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 2238 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC — ExPporT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THomas St. New Yorx:E 


Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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COTTON Goops 


New York.—Further improvement was noted in the 
cotton goods markets last week. Sades of coarse yarn 
gray goods continued active. New business in print 
cloths, carded broadcloths and sheetings were above pro- 
duction. Good sales were made for December delivery 
and a good deal of business was handled for January 
shipment. In the latter case, buyers paid a premium of 
an eighth cent over spot prices. It is believed in the 
market that buyers need large quantities for the first 
quarter of the year and that they will cover much more 
freely as they become convinced that prices will hold. 

Mills continued in a stronger position and were holding 
for better prices. For this reason it is thought that fur- 
ther good business should develop last week. A number 
of sellers would not accept spot prices current last week. 

More interest’ is being displayed in wide cloths for 
mechanical and industrial needs and more goods have 
been ordered in for ultimate use after finishing, in differ- 


ent sections of the automobile industry. | Printed percales 


are 44c a yard higher and buying on the rise has been of 
very fair volume. 

While ginghams have been quiet they are well under 
order. Most of the new business is on lines of fine plaids 
for dress purposes. Sheets and pillow cases, and bleached 
cottons are moving moderately for January sales at retail. 

Towels are quiet with the chief interest being shown in 
goods for holiday sale and quick shipment. Bedspreads 
have been very quiet. Hard spun colored cottons for 
work suits and workshirts have been inactive, although 
goods are moving well on past orders save on blue cham- 
brays. Good orders have been taken for spring lines of 
slacks, trouserings, and men’s summer suit fabrics. 

In the fine goods division sales have been lighter than 
in the preceding week, but fancies are being engaged 
steadily, supplementing ‘small initial orders placed earlier. 
Finishers are becoming more active on spring lines and on 
rayons handled in cotton fabric plants. 


clothe, 27-m., 660608 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 
Beawn S-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 
19 

| Dress ginghams 16% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 


‘ 


| 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKET 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Yarn spinners found further encour- 
agement in market developments last week. Demand last 
week was stronger and sales larger, although business was 
not general. Prices were better, with a general advance 
noted, but have not yet reached anything like a satisfac- 
tory level. 

Spinners as a whole are now in a position where more 
determined fight must be made for reasonable rates on 
their products. Blame is placed on distributors as a class 
by some in the direct selling group and an attempt is to 
be made to restrict distributing activities by the placing 
of a ban on the storing of stocks at convenient shipping 
centers. The code authority is to be asked also to with- 
hold information on sales from the distributors despite 
the fact that distributors who dispose of at least half of 
the yarn sold contribute full data to the weekly list of 
sales and prices. 

Spinners were more insistent on keeping contracts con- 
fined to deliveries this year. They were dffident about 
inviting orders for next year deliveries at prices which, 
otherwise, would be acceptable on yarn for the current 
year. On the other hand buyers sought in many cases to 
put off shipments until after the turn of the’year. Many 
buyers were becoming easier to convince that there will 
be a firmer trend right after the new year starts. That 
helped to account for the covering by more important 
operators. 

A larger inquiry for combed yarns than has been seen 
for five or six months appeared during the last week, and 
one of the leading producers of this type yarn reports 
shipments on running orders are at the highest level in 
several months, which indicates that current low prices 
for these qualities are attracting buyers. 


Combed yarn prices have not advanced in recent weeks 
in proportion with carded numbers, which in many in- | 


stances are selling 1c up from their lows. Spinners say 
that while new business during the last week was smaller, 
they received a large number of inquiries on which they 
are working, but admit that a limited number of produc- 
ers are quoting under the market. 


271% 40s 41 -42 
148 40s ex 43 ~44 
16s 2846-_. 50s 50 
20s 29% -. Duck Yarns, ‘3, 4 and 5- Piy 

Southern ‘Single Skeins 
“27 Carpet Yarns 
Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
29%-_. Colored strips, ‘8s, 3 
36s 38 and 4-ply -26%-27% 
40s 40 -41 Part Waste insulating Yarns 

Southern Two- Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply 22 
Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4- 
10s, 2 3 and 4- ply 23 -23% 
12s - 16s, 2-ply 
lts . 29 20s, 2-ply 2814 - 
268 Southern Frame Cones 
308 3414-35 10s 27. 
ex. 3544-36% 12s ..2T%- 
40 41 -42 4s 
Southern “Two- Ply Skeins 16s 28% -__ 
18s = 
108 “ 27% -__ 20s 
12s 28. 22s 3014 - 
lds 28 1% - 24s 8144- 
16s 26s 2914. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning | 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, 1. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding. Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues | 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — rn 
—— with limit stops up an 
own 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request wilt tell 
you more about m. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


32% West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 


parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real vaiue to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. Tth St.. 
Ss. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Wie} Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacob- 
son, Mer.; Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Par- 
ker, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Electric Power Bidge., D. 8. Kerr, 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank B idg., 
W. G. May, Mer. : Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bide, E. W. Burbank, Mer-.: Houston, 
Tex., Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mgr.; New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidge., F. W. 
Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bldg., €. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., 
Railway Exchange Bidg., ©. L. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bldg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa. 
Fla., 415 Hampton ee Flanagan 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. 
D. M. McCarear, Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bidg., Cc. Hood, Mer. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th St., 
Charlote, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American. Enka Corp., 271 Church St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
Sou. Office, independence Bldeg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., Frank r, 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga.;: R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, Tex.; R. E. Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., tnc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 216 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. Howard R. 
Cook, Vice- Pres. ; D. Tinney, Sec. ; 
Geo. B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia,; William erkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., A. P. Robert and G; P. Car- 
michael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps.: Ala. 
and Ga.. D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office; 
Carolinas and Va., W. T. Smith, P. O. 
Box 349, Greenville, 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
Sou. Office. 419 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Fred Sallis. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. lL. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto Spartanburg, Ss. 
Cc: 2. & Fours, Jefferson Apts., Char- 
lotte, <. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bldg... Greenville, C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 5S. Frank Jones, 
209 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Brown & Co., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., N. W. Pyle, "Box 834, hariotte, 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St.. Chicago, Ill. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., 
oe Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 

N.C. | 


Products Sales Co., 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. ill Zahn, Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St.., 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; 
A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, 
Ran 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices, 519 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, 8S. 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Blide., Richmond, Va 


Clinton Co., Clinton; Iowa. Sou. Offices, 
Clinton Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., Byrd 
Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring st. Ss. W., 466, Luther 
Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Charlotte, N. C., 
Luther Knowles, Sr., Sou. Rep.; head- 
quarters at Charlotte Hotel. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Greenville, C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 
843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga 


Detroit Stoker Co., atnile. Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep., Wm. Moore, Charlotte 
Electric Repair Co., Chariutte, N. C 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spen- 
cer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. 
Gunn, Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou, Rep., EB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W.. M. Mitchell. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., tnc., E. |., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mgr.—Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. BE. Green, H. B. Constable, W. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs, 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, S. C.; M, Howard, 135 
S. Spring St., Concord, N. Cray- 
ton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.;: 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.;: Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaton, Paul 8., 213 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 

Engineering Sales Co., 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


601 Butiders 


Sou. Reps., Ga. Fila.; Ala.—Walter V. 


Gearhart Co.., 301 Volunteer Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga.: N. C., 8. C., Va.—B, . Gil- 
age 1000 Ww. Morehead St., Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C 

Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 

Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. N. C. 
Rep., Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Bidg., Charictte, N. C. 
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General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga. BE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Char- 
lestun, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., P. Coles, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., L. T. Biaisdell, Dist. “Mer.; Houston, 
Tex.. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F,. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mgr.; 


Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Megr.; Louisville, 
Ky., BE. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer. ; Richmond, Va., Ww. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 
Uhr, Mer.;: Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mger.; Dallas, Tex., 
EF. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank EB. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 


-.Jotte, N. ©, 


Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205 - 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
EXckels, 141 N,. Myrtle Ave., Jac ksonville, 


‘Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden Ave., 


Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N 
(‘arroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; EB. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, 191- 
Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohlo. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 302 W. First 
t., Charlotte, N. C. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Keps.: R. W. Davis, Graton & 
Knight Co., 813 Vine S8t., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N, Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 115 8S. lith St., St. Louts, 
Charlotte, RES J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2616 Commerce BSt., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Mc- 
Wowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mv- 
bile, Ala.; ©. C. Anderson, 201 Wovdside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Came- 
ron & Warkley Co., Jacksonville, Fia.; 
Cameron & KBarkiey Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus 
iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Keith-Stmmons Co., . Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; BE. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co.. New Orleans, 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mer. Sales Rep.. 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., eS 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Zz. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Searket 
St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
N. C,, Pred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., 
W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C, Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew, 1306 Court Square Bidg., Balti- 
more, Md.; L. Elgert, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; J. BE. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond, 
Va., BE. R. Holt, 1410 First Nationa! Bank 
Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.; B. Kinney, 
1410 First National Bank 
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N. C.; D. O. Wyle, 1410 First National 
Bank 'Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Rellly, 
2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, Atlanta, (ia. 
James A. Britain, 722 27th Place South, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. 
Charlies St.. New Orleans, La.; B. E 
Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
La. 


Houghton Wool Co.j; 253 Summer 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, 
P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Offiee and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
st.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr. At- 
lanta. Office. 


Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E..7th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; L. S. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 

industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bldg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., W. Irving Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Ode li Mill Supply Co.. Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. cat 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, 5. C.; 
industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. - Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, south: 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville 
‘Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.,; 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, 0. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, S. C., Charlotte, 
Ni Sn Burlington, N. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. lier, P. O. Box i388 Greenville, B.. ©. 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Ill, N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engi- 


neering Sales Co., 601 Builders Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Eurora, Ill. 
N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou, Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co., Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Spec tal Agent); 
Macon. Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co., Harlan, 
Kentueky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. 
T. 8. Morrison & Co.; Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron 
Works & Supply Co.: Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe. Co.: Lenuir, Bernharat- 
Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wilming- 
ton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kes- 
ter Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. ‘Tennes- 
see—C hattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.; Nash- 
ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen, EB. A. 
Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., 
Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 280th St., Birmingham, Ala.; B.C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, 
Ala; R. T. Rutherferd, 1213 Harding 
Place, w. C. 
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Maxwell Bros., Inc., 2300 8. Morgan 8t., 
Chicago, lll. Sou. Reps., C. R. Miller, Sr., 
and C. R. Miller, Jr., Macon, Ga.; C. B. 
Ashbrook and H. Bilis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. 
Offices and Plants at Macon and Jasper. 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre; 801 E. 
Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. EB, Taylor, Box 
272. Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
*‘. H. B. Askew, Box 272. ‘Atlanta, Ga. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Greenville Belting 
Co.. Greenville, 

New Departure Bearing Co., Bristol, 
Conn. Sou. Rep., BE. W. Potter, 913 First 
Nat. Bk. Bide. ‘Charlotte, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Sou. Rep., E Lawrence, 
1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C . 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. Cc. and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div.. 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. C, and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co,, 601 Builders Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N.. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 
yarden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Philadelphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., EB. J. Payne, Mer. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa; Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington, Del; Atlanta Store, C. R. 
Mitchell, Mer. 

Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Carolina Sts., Baltimore, Md. Seu. Office, 
Charlotte, N. ¢., B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; H. J. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.: A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellfiower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. 
——— 1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 5. C. 


Seyde! Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Harold P. Goller, Greenville, 
S. Cc. Francis B. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sherwin-Wlilllams Co., The, Cleveland, 
O. Sou. Reps., BE. H. Steger, 212 W. Firsi 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, S&S. C.; W. O. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.;: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.;: John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 
3 Cummins Sta.. Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


Soluot Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. lL. Sou. Rep., Eugene J. Adams, 


Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Textile Banding Mili, Char- 
lotte, 


Standard Conveyor Co., N. St. Paul, 
Minn. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering 
Sales Co., 601 Builders Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn, 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8 W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
ghener Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
E. Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. RKeps., 
Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 


Offiee. 
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Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mar 

Sterling Ring Traveler es 101 Geo, W. 
St., Fall River, Mass. Sou Rep., : 
Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 8S. C 


Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, Box 43. 
Greensboro, N. 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St... 
Spartanburg, 8. C 


a Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 


Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. W. E. Woodrow, Sou. Dist. 
Mer., 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C 
E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textiie-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. lL. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Shops, The, Franklin St., Spar- 


tanburg, C. E. J. Baddy, Sec. und. 


Treas. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester. 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Gu. (Jor- 
dan Div.): Greenville, 8: C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou, Reps., lL. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 159 Aborn St., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 

— B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler. Co., Providence, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 8S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room tr charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Mer., 11383 Inverness Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. C., Harry Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, tInc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and. R. L. Dal- 
ton, Megrs.; 1317 Healey Bide., Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Rina Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., W. L. Nichol- 
2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market 8t.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood Sup- 


Ter Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 
enn. 


State Awards Contracts 


Raleigh, N. C.—A. S. Brower, di- 
rector of the North Carolina Division 
of Purchase and Contract. has an- 


“nounced the awarding of the follow- 


ing textile contracts for State needs: 
Manila rope, New York Cordage Co. 
of New York City; towels, F. H. 
Ross Co., of Charlotte, N. C.: mill 
bags, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, of 
Atlanta, Ga., and Graffin Bag Co., of 
Baltimore, Ma. 


Kingsport, Tenn.—At the Tennes- 
see Eastman Corporation, manufac- 
turers of acetate yarn and cellulose 
products, a $6,000,000 expansion 
program has been completed, and no 


construction. is. contemplated, 


according to the reply of Rochester, 
N. Y., offices, when asked about ru- 
mors that $12,000,000 would be 
spent. 


Peterson-Stewart-~ 
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Visiting The Mills 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 
DILLON, S. C. 


CAROLINA TExTILE Corp. Has Two HERE 


M. L. Cannon, of Charlotte, is president of the two 
plants at this place and No. 3, at Hamer, a few miles 
away. E. H. Brown is the pleasant and efficient man- 
ager and treasurer of all three mills, and D. W. McLe- 
more is general superintendent of all three. 


Mill No. 1, at Dillon, is being overhauled. New floor- 
ing is being laid in the card room and other improvements 
are being made. 


This is a wonderful farming section, and almost every- 
body has fine winter gardens—especially good old greasy 
looking collards and turnip patches. Then there are big 
potato hills under shelter and old man Hard Times has a 
hard time making folks believe in his existence. © 

At Mill No. 2, D. W. McLemore, Jr., is the very 
pleasant young superintendent—worthy son of his dad, 
the general superintendent. No. 2 is a “sure enough 
mill—is 900 feet long and has 18,000. 

Elmore Evans, formerly with Morgan Mills, Laurel 
Hill, N. C., is overseer carding, and E. W. Jackson is 
overseer spinning. Everyone is kind and courteous, and 


I am especially indebted to Mr. Jackson for assistance 


in my work. 


LANGLEY, S. C. 


AIKEN Mitits——LANGLEY PLANT 


This mill has changed from print cloth and broadcloth, 
to drapery and upholstery cloth in many designs and pat- 
terns. The colors are bright and beautiful, and are soe 
right on the spot in the new dyehouse. 


Joe Cobb, superintendent, is a son of F. Gordon Cobb, 
and has inherited and acquired many good qualities from 
his Dad. Joe is a tireless worker and never fails in cour- 
tesy. It is always a pleasure to call on him. 


J. L. Brannon, overseer of carding, is back on the job 
after spending some time with the Eagle and Phenix 
Mills of Columbus, Ga., as superintendent. Somehow, 
the climate at Columbus was against the health of his 
children—or at any rate, they were sick most of the time, 
so he went back to Langley. 

J. C. Eddings is second hand in carding: W. E. Steele 


is second hand on second shift, and B. W. Baker is seconde 


hand on third shift. Other key men—section men, card 
grinders, etc.—are M. B. Bowen, H. T. Bowen, Vernon 
Rish, W. E. Marchant, Harold Mitchell, and others. 

In spinning, S. O. Clark is overseer, with B. W. Myers 
and Hood Lowe, second hands; S. P. Cole, overseer on 


second shift; Walter Cowan, P. A. Cobb and Owen Watts, 
section men on second shift. 


B, K. Gunter is overseer of weaving in Mill No. 1 on 
first shift, and L. A. Jones is second hand. J. E. Jones is 
overseer on second shift, and J. H. York is second hand. 
These boys are live wires; several are taking textile 
courses, and will never be satisfied to get in a rut and 
stay there. Irby Moree, Seath Rhoden, L. C. Corley and 
B. J. Hill are among the loom fixers who are taking tex- 
tile courses and trying to improve themselves. 


V. L. Monroe is overseer of the fancy weave room, No. 
2, with B. W. Arnold and C. F. Thomas second hands. 


‘There are three of the Monroe boys here—all sons of 


Rev. Monroe, formerly of LaGrange, Ga., and “Aunt 
ecky” is proud of the success they have made in tex- 
tiles; Ed. Monroe is second hand on slashers, third shift, 


and L. E. Monroe is experiment man for three Aiken 
Mills. 


A. L. Buck is overseer spooling, warping and slashing, 
with Delmas Week, second hand. 

E. F. Stevens is overseer the cloth room, assisted by 
his charming wife—a highly educated lady. This lovely 
and ideal couple entertained “Aunt Becky” in their hos- 
pitable home, and she will not soon forget it. 


Mr. Stevens had his appendix removed some time ago 
and insisted that I do the same, so that I could talk “in- 
telligently on operations.” 

Last year, Bath gave us more subscriptions than Lang- 
ley, but this year the tables turned and Langley forged 
ahead of Bath. 


BATH, S. C. 


AIKEN Mitts, INc. 


The most beautiful of marquisettes and other curtain 
goods are made here, and the cloth room is a bower of 
beauty—pretty goods and pretty girls. R. D. Dockins, 
overseer the cloth room, J. P. Garvin, second hand, and 
W. J. Jennings, utility man, were my first subscribers— 
all in the cloth room. Mr. Dockins says that he has the 
finest and most loyal group of girls to be found. They 
co-operate with him one hundred per cent in anything he 
undertakes. 

H. B. Tinsley, C. E. Reames, L. J. Smith and W. M. 
McCravy are card room key men. 

In spinning, G. W. Farmer is overseer; M. W. Evans, 
Emory Chavous, R. L. Farmer, J. C. Sellars and J. M. 
Dean are live wires. 7 

J. I.. Laurens, overseer weaving, has a splendid bunch 
of loom fixers; Elbert Puckett, Olon Weatherford, Paul 
Cannon, J. M. Lane and W. F. Lipford all take the lead- 
ing textile journal—Textile Bulletin. 
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D. A. Purcell, superintendent, is the same friendly and 
courteous gentleman as last year, has a ready smile and 
a helping hand. 

Mr. Hart—the agent, I suppose—though I’m not sure 
that I heard his office mentioned, works hard for results 
and gets them. He was formerly with one of the leading 
mills of Fayetteville, N. C., and is popular wherever he 
goes. 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 


One of the Marlboro Cotton Mills is located here, and 
is the only textile plant in the town. Other Marlboro 
mills are at McColl, where the main offices are located, 
and the mills are superintended by P. A. Gwaltney, of 
McColl. The product is varied—tire fabric, weaving and 
knitting yarns. 

At Bennettsville, I found several old friends. L. W. 
Evans, formerly with Morgan Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C., 
is superintendent of carding; Bob Pate is overseer on 
second and third shifts; L. W. Shankle is second hand in 
carding, on first shift. 2 

Had often wondered what had become of A. H. Hamil- 
ton, who used to be at the old Great Falls Mill at Rock- 
ingham, and found him here at Bennettsville as superin- 
tendent of spinning; for some time before coming here 
he had been a traveling salesman. The years have been 
kind to him, and he looks as young as he did ten years 
ago. NN. N. Horne is in charge of spinning on second 
shift. J. W. Daniel is master mechanic. 

Q. L. Derrick, who is listed in Clark’s Directory as 
superintendent of Marlboro Mill No. 5, Bennettsville, 
has resigned that position and is now overseer carding at 
Hannah-Pickett Cotton Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


DARLINGTON, S. C. 


DARLINGTON Mec. Co. 


This mill has 51,520 spindles and 1,224 looms on print 
cloth and fancies. W. F. Twitty, brother of the treasurer 
of Hartsville Mills, is treasurer and general manager. A. 
B. Sibley is superintendent. Both he and Mr. Twitty 
were away, much to my disappointment. 

However, the courteous gentlemen in the office gave me 
a cordial welcome and informed me that a list of sub- 
scriptions had just been mailed in to our office for the 
Textile Bulletin. 

This mill has a very attractive little park in front, with 
evergreen hedges and pretty shrubbery. The nandinas 
are especially beautiful with their great bunches of scarlet 
berries. The former superintendent, C. L. Gilbert, took 
great pride in growing cuttings and plants and grew nan- 
dinas from seed. He was with this mill for a number of 
years and is now in Marion, N. C., where he has been 
taking a needed and well earned vacation. Any mill 


needing a man of his wide experience will do well to get 
touch with him. 


HAMER, §. C. 


Carottna Corp., No. 3 


More changes to be made in our directory. W. R. 
Eastridge, superintendent for several years, has resigned 
and gone to farming, and the general superintendent, Mr. 
McLemore, is holding things down. 
Mr. Beaver is still overseer carding, and has one of the 
cleanest and most orderly departments imaginable. 
Arthur Turner, the amiable young overseer of spin- 
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ning on second shift, has married since our last visit, and 
his wife is busy in the mill helping to get a good start in 
life. And I met Arthur’s mother, a bright-eyed little 
woman also at work, and glad to be “bossed” by her 
splendid son. Arthur’s department is as clean as a pin. 
D. R. Whitener, general overseer, is the son of Overseer 
Whitener of the Cannon Mill at York and a nephew of 
Superintendent D. H. Whitener, of the Myrtle Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Charles Grant is one of the live wire overhaulers. 
Everyone in charge seems interested in keeping this mill 
as clean as a mill can be. The work runs perfectly. 
Could not find an end down nor a thing out of order 
anywhere. 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


HARTSVILLE Cotton MILLS 


Superintendent W. A. Carpenter has the sympathy of 
a host of friends in the recent loss of his wife. Mr. Car- 
penter has been with this mill around 18 or 20 years and 
is well liked by all who know him. 


M. T. Twitty, treasurer, is one of the most likable gen- 
tlemen that we know, and it is always.a pleasure to call 
on him. The mill is nice, has 38,280 spindles and 914 
looms, the product being print cloths, _ 

J. C. Morton is overseer carding; B. M. Simpson, over- 
seer spinning; L .E. Blackmon, overseer weaving; F. D. 
Taylor, overseer cloth room, and L. G. Kirkley, master 
mechanic. 

This is the only textile plant in Hartsville, except 
Hartsville Print and Dye Works, which bleaches and fin- 
ishes fine cotton and rayon dress goods. J. J: Mowry is 
resident manager. 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 


HIGHLAND Park Mrc. Co., No. 2 


Superintendent C. N. Steed is a hard man to catch, but 
after repeated failures I cornered him in his office in the 
mill tower, and found him as jolly and interesting as ever. 
He has been with the Highland Park Mills about all his 
textile life, serving for a number of years at the Highland 
Park Mills of North Charlotte before going to the Rock 
Hill plant. 

This mill has been improved considerably in a number 
of ways in recent times. The product used to be gingham 
but is now broadcloth and “P. Ks.” E. H. Johnston is 
manager and well liked by everyone. 


‘Found several old friends here, among them Charles . 


Jones, overseer carding, who used to be with the Entwis- 


tle No. 2, at Rockingham, N.C. T.R. Foster is assistant 


on second shift. 

J. W. Reynolds is overseer spinning, assisted by H. A. 
Lucas on second shift. W.A. Pridmore is overseer weav- 
ing and cloth room, assisted by G. F. Wallace on second 
shift. Murray Rogers is master mechanic. 

Cutter Mrc. Co. 
This mill is curtailing, but we hope better times are 


ahead. The product is denims, striped goods, hickory 
stripes and pin checks. Douglas Thompkins is secretary. 


and superintendent and a square shooter. 

J. B. Hyman is carder; F. W: Strait, spinner; T. L. 
Chapman, weaver; G. L. Melton, overseer the cloth room; 
]. L. Jennings, master mechanic; E. L. Roach, dyer, and 
C, A. Drennan, outside overseer—all fine men. We are 
going to call on them again after Christmas. 
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WANTED—Head Draper Loomfixer; must 
be qualified in every way to handle 
Heavy Colored, Number Duck and Tire 
Fabrics. Give age, where have been 
employed and _ references. Address 
“Loomfixer,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN WANTED — Southern dis- 
tributor has opening for salesman to 
sell electric lamps to textile mills. Ex- 
cellent product, priced right. Can be 
handled as side line. Commission basis. 
Address Lamps, care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as superintendent or 
overseer by practical yarn mill man. 
Have been on present job as superin- 
tendent for past sixteen years. Personal 
reason for wanting to make change. 
— “Practical,”’ care Textile Bul- 
etin. 


Exempts Central Weaving 


From Code Wage Scale 


Acting on recommendation of the 
Industrial Appeals Board, the Na- 


_ tional Industrial Recovery Board has 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


granted the Central Weaving & Spin- 
ning Corp., of Fayetteville, N. C., 
conditional exemption from the mini- 
mum wage provisions of the silk tex- 
tile industry. code. 


The exemption will run for a pe- 
riod of six months. All employees 
must be paid a minimum of $10 a 
week. For the first two months of 
the exemption period 60 per cent of 
the workers must receive at least the 
code minimum wage of $12 a week, 


‘during the next two months 75 per 


cent, and during the last two months 
of the period at least 90 per cent must 
get the code wage. The piece rate 
paid must be as high as the rates 
generally established for similar work 
in North Carolina mills. The NRA 
specifically reserves the right to ter- 
minate the exemption at any time it 


A fare for every purse...! 


Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


. for each mile aaveled . .. return 15 dope 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets 

. . bor each mile traveled... return limit 6 month: 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on paymem 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, 


including Compartment, 
. Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 
MODERN COACHES. - CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Satistactory Service om the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 
PRANK L. JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


September 27, 1934 


feels the concession is no longer need- 
ed or is being abused. 


Last May a code authority compli- 
ance committee recommended that 
the corporation be granted a two 
months’ exemption during which it 
might pay any of its workers a mini- 
mum of $10 a week. After public 
hearing on this recommendation, the 
National Recovery Administration 
denied the exemption. An appeal was 
taken to the Industrial Appeals 
Board, which held a further hearing 
on the question on October &th. As 
a result of facts brought out at that 
hearing the Appeals Board recom- 
mended that the above exemption be 
granted. 


This recommendation was based 
on findings that “‘the workers in the 
appellant’s plant may require and de- 
serve a somewhat longer period of 
training in order to obtain normal ef- 
ficiency.””’ (The plant had closed 
down, reopening in September and 
operating at a loss.) “The recogni- 
tion of this fact implies nothing de- 
rogatory to either their native ability 
or their capacity for development. It 
implies merely a realistic and honest 
appreciation of conditions which 
would have proved an equally for- 
midable barrier to the progress of any 
other group of employees similarly 
situated. 


“Therefore we think that a partial 
exemption would be fair to the appel- 
lant, for the best interests of its em- 
ployees, not unfair to its competitors 
and would afford this company an 
opportunity to bring its labor up to 
standard efficiency and improve its 
equipment and operations so as to al- 
low it to continue operations under 
the provisions of the code without 
suffering loss.” 


Rayon Makers Told 
To Improve Goods 


New York.—Warnings that they 
must improve the quality of their 
merchandise, solve their labor prob- 
lems, and modernize their equipment 
were sounded by speakers at the silk 
and rayon convention. 


Dr. Paul H. Nystorm, of Columbia 
University, vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Retail Code Authority, told the 
manufacturers there was an “enor- 
mous” amount of “substandard” fab- 
ric going into the hands of consumers 
today, and that “the quality problem 
is growing worse rather than better.” 


“Such goods never build any good- 
will, and a day of reckoning is certain 
to come,” he said, mentioning fabrics 
lacking durability, silks too heavily 
loaded, and “fleeting” dyes. 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE © 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRIN TING 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“Why can’t we make ’em see that 
new rings will pav for themselves?” 


Do you make your superintendent fight for new equip- 
ment—or do you encourage him fo point out oppor- 
tunities for building profit through better operation? 
Ask your super and overseer: "Are the rings on our - 
frames worn so much that we need new ones to meet 
competition?" If your rings ARE badly worn, new ones 
will pay you a definite profit in better production and 
quality. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 


4 


Makers of Spinning and ime Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2659 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam Clark 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


Charlotte, N. C. a 


Books [hat Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- _ 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. | 
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WHY MILLS CHOOSE 
PICK 


are 14 important reasons Beet Pick 
are the finest it is possible to buy ... ‘14 of the “Tittle” differences that “make all the 
difference in the world.” 


Each one of these 14. refinements is important—so important that you would insist 
on having all of them in any counter you would trust with the exacting job of record- 
ing your loom production. Take away any one feature and it would be impossible 


to get Veeder-Root performance . . . Veeder-Root economy. 


A Veeder - Root representative will be glad to give you a demonstration of these 
important refinements in the latest Veeder-Root model. Then you can see for yourself 
why Veeder-Root Pick Counters are the choice of mills everywhere . .. why 350,000 
have been installed on looms througho: t the world. Write today. 


EEDER-ROOT 


HARTFORD, CONN. GREENVILLE, S. 
Pa BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL LONDON 


at COUNTING DEVICES SINCE 1878 


1884 
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